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THE WEEK. 


—— 2 


Tue trial of Dr. Jameson and his 
fellow - defendants in connection 
with the raid on the Transvaal of 
last January came to a close on 
Tuesday afternoon. No attempt was made on the 
part of the advocates for the defence to question 
the facts, which clearly proved the guilty participa- 
tion of the accused in the lawless invasion of the 
Transvaal. Nor was the question of motive largely 
discussed, either in the speeches of counsel or the 
summing-up of the Lord Chief Justice. The last 
was a masterly pronouncement, dealing with the 
case as a whole, and pointing so conclusively to the 
guilt of the accused that the jury must have found 
it practically impossible to return any other verdict 
than that of guilty. One juryman, it is true, did 
stand out even after the verdict had been practically 
returned ; but, in the end, he assented to the formal 
verdict of guilty on all the counts. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Ir seemed not impossible, after the verdict had 
been given, that the whole case might have to be 
tried over again, as Sir Edward Clarke intimated 
his intention to move for a new trial. Happily, 
before sentence was pronounced, he abandoned this 
intention at the request of his clients. Dr. Jameson 
was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment, Sir 
John Willoughby to ten months, Major Robert 
White to seven months, and Colonel Henry White, 
Colonel Grey, and Major Coventry to five months’ 
imprisonment. The Court declared that the punish- 
ment was to be without hard labour, but did not 
sentence the defendants as first-class misdemeanants. 
Public opinion appears to regard the sentences as 
being entirely just, and the end of a memorable 
trial, painful though it is, has given general satis- 
faction. Immediately after the conclusion of the 
trial, Mr. Hawkesley, the legal representative of Mr. 
Rhodes in this country, wrote to the solicitor to the 
Treasury to inform him that Mr. Rhodes was ready 
to come to London and take his trial for his share in 
the raid. 


' FoLLOWING the conclusion of the case against 
Dr. Jameson and his colleagues, Mr. Chamberlain 
gave notice of the terms of the reference to the 
Select Committee, the appointment of which he had 
promised in connection with affairs in the Transvaal 
and Rhodesia. That reference runs as follows: “ To 
inquire into the administration of the British South 
Africa Company, and to report what alterations 








are desirable in the government of the territories 
under the control of the Company.” It will be seen 
that the reference does not mention the raid and 
the criminal conspiracy which preceded it, and that 
these matters—which are, after all, those into which 
inquiry is most imperative—could only come before 
the Committee incidentally, if at all. This limitation 
of the reference came as a great surprise upon those 
who have been most urgent in insisting upon a 
thorough inquiry into the circumstances which led 
Dr. Jameson and his companions into the act 
for which they are now suffering. Fortunately, 
when the House met on Thursday night Mr. Cham- 
berlain—having had time to reconsider his position 
—had evidently come to the conclusion that he 
could not resist the demands of the Opposition, and 
he accordingly accepted unconditionally a series of 
amendments widening the reference to the Com- 
mittee, and including all the circumstances of the 
raid. There is thus reason to hope that the inquiry 
will be searching and complete. The Committee 
will not, however, be able to begin its work until 
next session. 





Tue House of Commons has been engaged during 
the week in dealing with a variety of questions and 
measures which it was necessary to settle during 
the course of the session. On Monday, on the 
second reading of the Uganda Railway Bill, Mr. 
Labouchere made a strong attack upon the policy 
of the Government, and a brisk debate followed, in 
which Mr. Curzon and Sir William Harcourt were 
the principal speakers. But the Protectorate over 
Uganda has already been accepted by Parliament 
and the country, and the railway is declared to be 
@ necessary consequence of that Protectorate. Mr. 
Labouchere’s amendment was defeated by a large 
majority, and the Bill was read a second time, as 
were the Conciliation Bill and the Coal-Mines Bill. 
The Irish Land Bill was farther considered on report 
on Tuesday, and was under discussion during an all- 
night sitting. On Wednesday, after an attempt to 
oppose it on the part of the Irish landlords, it was 
read a third time, and sent to the House of Lords. 


On Thursday the House of Lords was engaged 
in passing the London University Commission Lill, 
the Coal Mines Regulation Bill, and one or two 
minor measures; whilst the Ilouse of Commons, 
unexpectedly set free from the debate on the 
Chartered Company Committee, was able to devote 
itself usefully to such measures as the Truck Bill, 
the Uganda Railway Bill, and Locomotives on High- 
ways Bill. The purpose of this last-mentioned 
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measure is to make it possible to use the new 
auto-motor cars on English roads. The measure 
passed through Committee on Thursday, and there 
is now good reason to hope that it will become law 
before the close of the session. It provides for a 
maximum speed of fourteen miles an hour with the 
new locomotives. 


A CONGRESS representing the International 
Socialists and Trades Unionists has been sitting 
in London during the week. As a preliminary 
to the Congress, a demonstration took place in 
Hyde Park on Sunday afternoon. Ostensibly it 
was a demonstration in favour of peace, but the 
one resolution that was put based its declaration 
in favour of amity between the workers of different 
nationalities upon the ground that their one common 
enemy is the capitalist and landlord class. This 
resolution was carried unanimously; but, owing to 
an extraordinarily heavy downpour of rain, very few 
persons took part in the proceedings, and to all in- 
tents and purposes the demonstration was a failure. 
On Monday, when the Congress met in the Queen’s 
Hall, there was a scene of great disorder, owing to 
the resolve of the majority of the Congress not to 
admit avowed Anarchists. The meeting broke up in 
confusion; but at the next session of the Congress 
on Tuesday the resolution excluding the Anarchists 
was carried by a large majority. Only on Thursday 
did the Congress settle down to routine business, 
Resolutions were then carried demanding the 
socialisation of agriculture (against the British 
proposals for nationalisation of railways and 
agricultural education), and in favour of indepen- 
dent political action. A secession of Duatch 
delegates temporarily enlivened the proceedings; 
but the English Trades Unionists still held their 
seats with some show of patience. In the mean- 
time the House of Commons has passed three 
minor Labour measures; and the Committee on 
the Unemployed has reported against State farm 
colonies, and in favour of discrimination in labour 
tests, the abolition of political disfranchisement in 
eases of temporary relief, and special employment 
of “reepectable’’ out-of-works by local authorities. 


Tue judgment of the Wreck Inquiry Court on 
the loss of the Drummond Custle was given on 
Monday. The Court found that the vessel wes in 
a good and seaworthy condition, and quite fit for 
the service in which she was engaged at the time 
of the catastrophe, but that she was not being 
navigated on the night of her loss with proper or 
seamanlike care. The chief errors of the captain 
were his neglect to use the lead with sufficient 
frequency when in the neighbourhood of a dangerous 
coast, the great rate of speed he maintained in thick 
weather, and his failure to make sufficient allowance 
for the easterly current prevailing in that part of 
the Atlantic. All these circumstances were set forth 
in an article in Tue SPEAKER immediately after the 
disaster occurred, and there can be no doubt that 
they represent accurately the causes of one of the 
most deplorable catastrophes in the history of the 
mercantile marine. 


We hope that the disgraceful failure of the East 
London Water Company to carry out its contracts 
and to meet the needs of thé vast population which 
has the misfortune to depend upon its tender mercies 
will be pressed upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment before the House rises. The crisis of last 
summer has not yet been repeated in full, but the 
state of things is bad enough to appeal pain- 
fully to the minds of all men whose consciences are 
not quite dead. The rain of last Sunday brought 
momentary relief, especially in W hitechapel, and 
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thence down to the riverside—parishes in which 
there had been no water since eight o'clock on 
Saturday night. When one reads of children drink- 
ing river and canal water, and reflects upon the full 
consequences of this famine in poor and overcrowded 
districts, the wonder is, not that there were 237 deaths 
from diarrhoea last week more than there should 
have been, but that disease does not break out whole- 
sale in the waterless area. The level of intelligence 
which marks the Company’s conduct may be 
gathered from the secretary’s advice to the in- 
habitants, contained in one of several gratuitously 
impertinent letters, to “ abstain from garden-water- 
ing and other careless and wasteful habits.” It is 
positively stated that abundant supplies can be 
obtained from the New River. At what disastrous 
point will the Government think it necessary to 
intervene on behalf of these imperilled thousands ? 


ATTENTION has been drawn, both in the press 
and in Parliament, to the fact that on the 23rd 
of September next the Queen’s reign will have 
lasted longer than that of any other English 
monarch, and various proposals have been made 
for the national celebration of this interesting 
event. In the House of Lords Lord Bray suggested 
that the day should be made a public holiday. He 
was met by Lord Salisbury with the objection that 
the season would not be a convenient one for such a 
holiday, and that an Act of Parliament would be 
necessary inorder to give the proclamationof aholiday 
legal effect. The Prime Minister at the same time 
suggested that next year, when her Majesty will 
have completed the sixtieth year of her reign, will 
afford a more convenient and suitable occasion for 
such a demonstration as that suggested by Lord 
Bray. It is generally understood that, in the event 
of her Majesty being spared to complete the sixtieth 
year of her reign—an event of unique interest in the 
history of this country—there will be a national 
celebration somewhat similar to that which attended 
the Queen's Jubilee. 


Tue telegrams from thecommanders 
in Rhodesia (Mr. Chamberlain seems 
to have officially endorsed this un- 
lucky name) read by the Colonial Secretary in the 
House on Tuesday afford one more tragic illustra- 
tion of the folly of trying to rush-up a great modern 
colony, after the fashion of a new town in the Far 
West, without regard to basic communications. Six 
weeks ago Mr. Chamberlain asked whether General 
Goodenough and Sir F. Carrington had enough troops. 
The situation to-day is that more troops are badly 
wanted, but it is no good sending them, as they could 
not be fed. The whole story is a pretty reflection upon 
the transport authorities. There has been no actual 
disaster since we last wrote, which is something to 
be thankful for; but several parties have been held 
in check by the natives, who are naturally much 
elated over the strength of their position in the 
Matoppos. The case will be worse in a few months 
if the transport arrangements are not perfected 
before the rainy season. It is feared, too, that the 
Beira route may be blocked by an extension of the 
native rising in we East Africa. 


ABROAD. 


THE Ministers who arranged the Nile Expedition 
—an enterprise second in point of madness only to 
the Jameson raid itself—have a heavy responsibility 
for the valuable lives which have been yielded to an 
enemy more terrible than the Dervishes. Very quickly 
after Major Owen, there have fallen victims to the 
cholera during this week Captain Fenwick, Mr. Guy 
Baker (a son of Baker Pasha), Lieut. R. Polwhele, 
Surgeon-Captain Trask, Pay-Sergeant Vick, Super- 
intendent Engineer Nicholson, and Mr. Garrett, 

Tue Great No rthern Railway is running additional and accelerated trains 
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the correspondent of the New York Herald. The 
latest reports speak of a waning of the disease; but 
it is devoutly to be hoped that no pains are being 
spared to stamp it out completely in the whole Nile 
Valley. 


GREECE is the latest scapegoat of the Near East. 
She is suffering on behalf of Crete and Macedonia 
very much as we suffered on account of Armenia, 
but with the added humiliation of knowing herself 
to be at once more vitally concerned and even 
more helpless than we were. Whether the Athens 
Government can really do anything more than it 
has done to stop aid being sent to the Cretans and 
to prevent armed bands crossing its north-eastern 
frontier is at least doubtful. The representatives 
of the Powers have found themselves impotent for 
long and bloody months before a moribund despot ; 
it would not be an altogether unfitting climax 
to their rather futile “ representations” if they were 
now to be met with the open defiance of a small but 
proud and gallant people determined to make a 
stand in the interests of outraged humanity. Such 
a result would be deplorable ; but Greece has chosen 
death and honour before to-day, and may do so 
again. If she does, she will have the sympathy of 
the whole British nation. It was reported on 
Thursday that the Porte had telegraphed King 
George that its “concessions” to the Cretans would 
not be increased and that its representations as to 
Greek responsibility were made “in agreement with 
the Powers.” It seems to us almost inconceivable 
that such a reprimand should have been sanctioned 
—by Great Britain at any rate. We cannot pretend 
to give much credence to the statement, made in 
Athens on Saturday and enlarged by the Daily 
News during the week, that the Tsar had been 
“converted” to a true view of Turkish infamy “ by 
the combined efforts of his relatives in London, 
Copenhagen, and Athens.” But it is impossible that 
he can have “praised” the Sultan’s troops, as the 
Turkish Embassy in London gave out the other day ; 
or that in a crisis he could take the side of the 
monster of Yildiz Kiosk against his own uncle. 





ALL that is certain is that the crisis, which 
may be one of the first magnitude, cannot be long 
delayed. In Macedonia a number of conflicts 
between Greeks and Turks have taken place, and 
the fighting in the Monastir district is said to have 
been almost continuous. In Crete the Mussulman 
deputies refuse to support any of the Christian 
demands, and it is expected that general and open 
hostilities will take place at the end of this week 
unless better news come from Constantinople. 
Fresh Mussulman atrocities are reported; and the 
natives seem t» have retorted in kind. The desperate 
fighting at Retimo has been followed by a number 
of isolated engagements (British tars watching one 
of these and cheering the Cretans); several villages 
have been burned; and Heraklion is practically in 
a state of siege. Lord Salisbury had, perhaps, some 
excuse for declining to receive a deputation on the 
subject of Cretan distress at so “inopportune” a 
moment. 


Two graceful and strongly supported demon- 
strations of respect have reminded Frenchmen 
this week of the merits and achievements of Jules 
Ferry and Eugéne Spuller. The political interest 
of the speeches at Saint Dié was centred in that 
of M. Hanotaux, who gave honour to Ferry for 
having fixed “the four points which should hence- 
forth determine the ideal quadrilateral of our 
colonial empire—Tunis, Tongking, the Congo, and 
Madagascar.” It was unfortunate that while the 
Foreign Minister was thus enlarging upon French 
pride in her “new daughters,” Madagascar was 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
Lon:lon, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East } age 
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giving fresh anxiety, and the recall of General Dodds 
from French Indo-China and of M. Cambon from 
Algeria were being discussed as instances of the 
intrigues and discord which vitiate French colonial 
administration. The assurance that the Republic 
has “ vowed itself to peace” until after the Exhibi- 
tion of 1900 may be taken for what it is worth. 
M. Méline defended his Government against the 
Radicals and Socialists, making the intransigeance 
of the former a subject of special complaint. But 
this is likely to increase, not to decrease, unless the 
Premier can soon show a clear initiative in social 
reform, 


THE monthly reviews and maga- 
LITERATURE, etc. zines do not contain very much 
that is notable, though Mr. Morley’s 
article on Arbitration in the Nineteenth Century is 
certain to attract attention, and a contribution by 
Mr. George Meredith to the National Review will 
naturally draw readers to that journal. The new 
books of the week have not been either numerous or 
importaut. The languor of the coming holiday season 
is, in fact, settling down upon literature as upon other 
fields of human enterprise; and even Sir Walter 
Besant seems for the moment to have desisted from 
his ingenious attempts to prove that two and two 
do not make four when it is the accounts of a 
publisher that are in question. 


WE confess to a certain pleasure in Mr. Lane’s 
Quarterly, the Yellow Book, and much of it is the 
pleasure of hope. It is a literary, an artistic effort ; 
and though we see much yet to desire, we believe it 
to be on the right tack. The art, perhaps, bas still 
the most leeway to make up, but even the worst of 
it is art; there is none of that mechanical, machine- 
like picture writing, the disgrace of the intellect of 
an age which will have news served up in third- 
rate illustrations in preference to reading it in 
good English words. “A Dutch Woman,” by 
Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, is excellent; so are “ Babies 
and Brambles,’ “ Windermere,’ and the two 
drawings by D. Y. Cameron. But we should 
be unwilling to associate ourselves with those 
Blake-parodies of an Indian Deity of Mr. McNair, 
or with some other reproductions which are ap- 
parently used for the present as the hall-marks of 
the Yellow Book. There is a certain technical 
excellence in Miss Nellie Syrett’s work, and a hint of 
the artist Rossetti in “ the five sweet symphonies” ; 
but the poet is not in the work. The prose passages 
are light, but literary, interesting, and sometimes 
striking. The Yellow Dwarf is distinctly amusing 
withal in his discrimination between the Dog and 
the Cat, and its application to books and to the 
average man. Mrs. Norman draws very cleverly cer- 
tain typical personalities—to whom she scarcely 
awards an identity—in Society, and Mr. Henry Har- 
land's “ Invisible Prince” is perhaps almost too ab- 
surd. Mr. Francis Watt treats of the Serjeant-at- 
Law who is being relegated to the Law’s Lumber 
Room. There are some p‘cturesque descriptions and 
some pathetic scenes in “Sub tegmine fagi”; still 
more pathos, perhaps, in “Lucretia.” As to the 
poetry, Mr. Ernest Wentworth contributes a 
pleasing rendering of “ma belle nuit”; Mrs. 
Rosamond Marriott Watson discusses the old 
problem, “I with the dead, and you among the 
living’; and Dr. Richard Garnett sends “An 
Emblem of Translation,” the concluding lines of 
which may perhaps shadow forth the life history 
of the Yellow Book. When the cedar shall support 
the vine we shall have an inspiriting and a very 
fragrant book. 


Romeo and Juliet was given on Tae:day night 
for the closing performance of the season, with the 
usual strong cast, including M. Alvarez as Romeo, 
Madame Melba as Juliet, Miss Jessie Hudlestone 
as Stefano the page, and M. Plancn as Frier 
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Lawrence. In this intensely dramatic opera there 
are only two incidental or episodical solos—Juliet’s 
brilliant waltz-air, and Stefano’s pretty and 
graceful “Song of the Sword”—both charmingly 
sung, and both warmly applauded. The rest of the 
work is Shakespeare set to music, with the excep- 
tion only of the final scene, in which Gounod and his 
librettists—prompted, perhaps, by the desirability 
of giving to the pair of lovers one last duet— 
go back from the situation as dramatised by Shake- 
speare from a defective translation of Bandello, to 
the original and much more tragic situation set forth 
by Bandello in his own Italian tale. Juliet, that is 
to say, wakes from the trance before Romeo dies 
from the poison. In the closing duet the acting, as 
well as the singing, both of Mme. Melba and of 
M. Alvarez, were full of pathos and of power. We 
shall apparently hear no more dramatic music in 
London until May next, when, as already known, the 
Royal Opera will be reopened under the direction 
of Mr. Maurice Grau. Among the singers already 
re-engaged are said to be Mme. Calvé (who during 
the season just terminated did not, for some un- 
explained reason, appear) and the two de Reszkes; 
and it can scarcely be supposed that Mme. Melba, the 
first prima donna of the day, and M. Alvarez, one of 
the very first of contemporary tenors, have not 
received offers. Among the novelties that may be 
counted upon for next season are the most popular 
opera of the moment throughout Italy, Giordano’s 
Andrea Chénier, and the Valkyrie, with both the 
de Reezkes in the last. It is also announced that, 
the Bayreuth season having been an immense success, 
the Ring des Nibelungen will be repeated there 
next year, together with a few representations of 
Parsifal, 
, 

Tue British officers who have been 
carried away by cholera on the 
Nile are named in a previous page. 
The deaths are also recorded of Miss Mary Dickens, 
the eldest daughter of the novelist; Mr. J. J. Enslie, 
senior British Consul in Japan; the Ven. John Cooper, 
Canon Residentiary of Carlisle Cathedral and Arch- 
deacon of Westmoreland ; Major-General Farmar, 
who had seen much active service in India; Dr. J. 
B. Cowan, Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica at 
Glasgow University; Liu Ming-Chuan, a distinguished 
Chinese officer, once famous as Governor of Formosa; 
M. Coomans, doyen of the Belgian Chamber, a 
political and historical writer, and a strong Anti- 
militarist ; and Dr. Armand Despres of Paris. 


OBITUARY. 








THE JAMESON TRIAL. 





HE end of the Jameson trial is the most 
creditable incident that has happened in the 
connection of England with the Transvaal since 
the fatal Christmas week seven morths ago. Every- 
body knows how strong the temptation must have 
been for the jury to resist the evidence which had 
been set before them, and to give a verdict that 
would have been popular with the less thoughtful 
section of the community, and that would un- 
doubtedly have been more pleasing to the jurors 
themselves than that which they actually found. 
From the first the great darger in connection with 
the prosecution of the culprits concerned in the 
Jameson raid was that the jury might refuse to 
convict. The evidenee, it is true, was absolutely 
conclusive; but there have been memorable cases 
in bygone times when English juries have refused 
to convict even in face ot overwhelming evidence 
against the accused. Sach a ecace oceurred in 


1859, when Dr. Bernard, the French Republican, 
vas tried at the Old Bailey, and was acquitted in 





response to a florid appeal to the British sympathies 
of the jurymen by Mr. Edwin James of delectable 
memory. That verdict brought us within an ace 
of a war with France. War, indeed, we certainly 
should have had if it had not been for the personal 
influence of the Emperor. Those of us who are old 
enough to remember the Bernard trial could not 
regard the possible result of the proceedings egainst 
Dr. Jameson and his colleagues without grave un- 
easiness. Six months ago these men were the idols 
of the great majority of the people. Alike in 
drawing-room, club, and street they enjoyed the 
enthusiastic admiration of more than half—we 
think we may say of more than three-fourths—of 
the community. They were the heroes of the hour, 
and those who ventured to say anything that 
reflected upon them were treated as base renegades, 
who were traitors to their country’s honour. It is 
true that the popular excitement of last January 
subsided long ago, and that the music-halls have 
ceased to be the temples in which Dr. Jameson and 
his comrades were worshipped nightly. But even 
the cooling down of the passionate enthusiasm of 
last January did not entirely remove the grave danger 
of an abortive ending to the trial that has just taken 
place in the Court of Queen’s Bench. If an absolute 
acquittal was no longer regarded as certain, there 
was a widespread belief that the jury would dis- 
agree. Sir Edward Clarke in his speech for the 
defence manifestly built his hopes upon such a 
disagreement, and the shrewdest observers believed 
that this was the most likely ending to the great 
case. 

Most happily, a different result has been secured. 
The jury to whose judgment the case of Dr. Jameson 
and his friends was committed have done their duty 
manfully, and in doing it they have saved the honour 
of their country. No greater blot upon that honour 
could well have fallen than the refusal of a jury to 
convict the defendants in the face of evidence that was 
not only overwhelming, but that was admitted to be 
overwhelming by the very advocates who spoke for the 
defence. It might have been well from some points 
of view if the prisoners had pleaded guilty when 
once the legal point raised by Sir Edward Clarke 
had been disposed of. But it is better still—so far 
as the vindication of the national sense of justice 
is concerned—that after a full and fair trial they 
should have been duly found guilty by a jury every 
member of which would have been only too glad to 
have acquitted them if he could have done so 
honestly. For let there be no mistake as to the 
personal feeling of most Englishmen with regard to 
Dr. Jameson and those who were tried with him, 
It is a feeling which exists just as strongly in the 
breasts of those who withstood the furious fever of 
last January, and even then demanded that justice 
should be done, as in the breasts of the most heated 
members of the Jingo party. That feeling is one 
of deep and painful regret that it should have been 
necessary to treat the raiders as common criminals, 
and that their punishment for a grave offence 
against the law should have been imperatively 
demanded by our sense of justice. In this country 
at all events, there has been no feeling cf bitterness 
against the raiders personally on the part of those 
who were most keenly sensible of the terrible 
character of their wrong-doing. If they could 
have been truthfully acquitted there would have 
been universal and heartfelt joy. This fact it is 
which gives such impressive weight to their con- 
viction. By that conviction British justice has been 
vindicated in the eyes of the world, and Englishmen 
have been enabled to turn with contemptuous in- 
difference from the taunts of those who declare that 
they are a nation of hypocrites. The Transvaal Las 
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scored heavily enough against us during the past 


seven months. It is now our turn to score, not 
against the Transvaal in particular, but against the 
world in general. 

There is really no need to discuss the question 
of the evidence upon which Dr. Jameson and his 
fellow-defendants were convicted. As we have said 
already, it was overwhelming. That they entered into 
a conspiracy against the’peace of a nation with which 
Great Britain was on friendly terms, that in pursuit 
of that conspiracy they made a lawless and violent 
entry into the territory of the State in question, and 
proceeded to acts which were those of war, are facts 
that nobody attempted to deny. As for the motives 
which prompted theseacts, they couldonly palliate the 
moral criminality of the offenders, they could not be 
regarded as excusing in any sense their actual deeds. 
We are glad to know that as the result of the trial 
that has just been concluded the defendants have 
secured a practical acquittal upon one very serious 
point. Whatever may have been the case with 
others—and that question has still to be decided— 
it is clear that Jameson and bis party were not 
inspired by sordid motives. If such motives were 
really at the bottom of the famous raid—and we 
cannot a3 yet say that they were not—then Jameson 
and his men were the victims of the conspiracy 
rather than participants in it. But of the folly, the 
criminal folly, and recklessness of their procedure 
there can be no doubt. With their eyes open they 
deliberately broke the law, they caused the death 
of not a few innocent persons, they brought a great 
shadow upon the name and the honour of their 
own country, and they were very near bringing about 
a war which would certainly have impoverished and 
which might possibly have ruined Great Britain. 
Even if we grant that all these acts were but the 
fruit of patriotism run inad, we are still forced to 
acknowledge that such recklessness of conduct 
cannot be allowed to go unpunished. That the 
punishment which has fallen upon these unhappy 
men is very severe will be generally admitted. But 
that it goes beyond the justice of the case no wise 
man will allow. Dr. Jameson himself, we believe, 
will be the first to acknowledge that he has met 
with his deserts. He meant no wrong, he believed 
that he was acting for the best in the interests both 
of South Africa and Great Britain, but in a moment 
of deplorable recklessness and unwisdom he entered 
upon a course in which he became an offender 
against the law as well as against the peace of the 
world, and in doing so incurred penalties to which 
it is new his daty to submit. ‘There is only one 
man who can relieve him from the full burden 
of those penalties. That is President Kruger him- 
self. We confess we have no kied of sympathy 
with those who appear to hold that it would be an 
additional degradation for Dr. Jameson if the Crown 
were to listen to au appeal on his behalf from the 
representative of the nation against which he sinned 
so deeply. On the contrary, we think that such a 
termination of this unhappy incident is that which 
would be most honourable to all concerned. The 
lesson which it was necessary to teach to all who 
may have applauded Dr. Jameson’s conduct, and 
who might possibly bave felt inclined to imitate it, 
was taught when the jury returned their verdict 
last Tuesday. There is no one in this country, and 
we trust there is no one anywhere else, who cherishes 
any vindictive feelings towards the misguided men 
who have brought themselves within the meshes of 
the law, and now that outraged justice has been 
avenged there will be a general desire that the 
penalty should fall as lightly as possible upon those 
who have gone astray. But in this matter, as in 
so many others with which we have been concerned 








of late, the last word has, by the melancholy errors 
of Englishmen, been given to President Kruger. 
With him, and with him alone, rests in this case 
the prerogative of mercy. As for the more general 
question of the connection of Mr. Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company with the Jameson conspiracy, 
that is a matter which must be left to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee the powers and constitution of 
which were discussed in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night. The conviction of the raiders is, 
after all, only one step in a long business. It has 
vindicated the national honour, but it has not 
secured the punishment of the greatest offenders. 








“MADE IN GERMANY.” 





ORD ROSEBERY did good service in his speech 

last week at Epsom ia sounding a note of warn- 
ing as to the state of British trade. The striking 
little book of papers which Mr. E. E. Williams.has 
lately reprinted from the New Review, and the 
effective comments upon it published still more 
recently by Mr. Stead, have roused public opinion 
on this subject, and it is high time that the atten- 
tion of politicians was directed to the facts set forth. 
In saying this we do not necessarily admit the 
accuracy of all the charges brought. Statistical 
calculations are very liable to error, and statistics 
selected, as in this case they have been, to some 
extent at haphazard, are very liable to abuse. Mr. 
Williams’ theories are not all convincing, and some 
of his statements are capable of explanation. or 
reply. But the main facts on which he relies con- 
stitute so remarkable an indictment as to deserve all 
the publicity which they can secure. 

Two assertions stand out with startling distinct- 
ness in this survey of British and of German trade. 
One is the statement that in spite of a large increase 
in our population, the value of our exports is steadily 
declining. ‘The other is the statement that Germany 
is not only cutting us oat of foreign and colonial 
markets, but is also steadily increasing the import 
into this country of her manufactured goods, Both 
contentions are supported by an alarming array of 
official statistics, and not even the stoutest believer 
in our industrial supremacy will be able to sweep 
these statistics lightly aside. Firstly, within a period 
of three and twenty years the value of our exports 
has decreased by thirty millions, so that the proportion 
per head of exported British produce has fallen from 
£8 1s. in 1872 to £5 Lis. 3d. in 1894. Secondly, 
between 1883 and 1893, the value of German manu- 
factured goods imported into this country has gone 
up by five millions, an increase of over thirty per 
cent. ‘Thcse are facts which cannot be explained by 
the heavy fall in prices of the past five years. It is 
true that Germany has not been alone in the 
competition, for, apart from German goods, mant- 
factured articles from other lands have been flowing 
in increasing numbers into England. But it is 
Germany which is pre-eminent in the struggle, and 
it is the rapid growth of German commerce which 
British trade has most to dread. 

If one pursues the comparison beyond these two 
broad facts, which are startling reminders for a 
country which has hitherto claimed to manufacture 
for the world, the rivalry between ourselves and the 
Germans becomes still more marked. Alike in iron, 
steel, and hardware, in textile goods, ia chemicals, 
and in some lesser trades, the Germans are driving 
us from the market and establishing themselves in 
our place. In 1880 Great Britain used 18,000,000 
and Germany 7,000,000 tons of iron ore. In 1892 
both countries alike produced 11,000,000 tons, Our 
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exports to Germany of wrought and unwrought iron, 
of steam engines, machinery, telegraph wires, im- 
plements and tcols, have all decreased within the 
last few years, while the German exports to 
us are steadily increasing. In 1891 Germany 
sent us 110,000 tons of manufactured steel and 
iron, whereas we sent only 32,000 tons to her. 
Even in India, in Canada, and in Australia the 
German sales increase while ours decline ; and in 
the foreign markets, while the English figures 
diminish, the German steadily advance. In hard- 
ware and cutlery, manufactures of which we 
have been specially proud, our exports have fallen 
from £4,107,125 in 1882 to £1,856,532 in 1895. The 
Tronmonger’s Special Commissioner to the Antwerp 
Exhibition of 1894 wrote home that English firms 
“now send a dozen where they formerly shipped 
a gross,’ and read in that Exhibition the melancholy 
lesson of “the rapid decline of England’s industrial 
supremacy.” In cotton-goods England’s exports are 
declining, and she even stoops to purchase them from 
German firms. In woollen dress-goods exported to the 
United States we had in 1880 56 per cent. of the 
trade, while Germany had only 5 per cent. In 1893 
our share bad fallen to 28 per cent., and Germany’s 
had risen to 27. In chemicals for some time past 
we have been hopelessly behind our German neigh- 
bours. Our export of Peruvian bark has fallen to 
less than one-twentieth of what it was. Our 
camphor refining trade has gone to Hamburg. Our 
alkali export has fallen to one-half, our guano export 
almost to one-fiftieth. Germany monopolises the 
trade in saltpetre and quinine, cuts us out of the 
salt trade even in India, completely engrosses the 
manufacture of the aniline dyes which we discovered, 
carries evérything before her while we steadily 
retire. In glass and in paper, in printing and 
lithography, the figures show nothing but Germany’s 
advance and our decline, and, of course, in such 
goods as toys and pianos the Germans have for long 
commanded the markets of the world. 

We cannot study these statistics without a 
genuine feeling of alarm. How is it possible, one 
asks, that this young nation can within five-and- 
twenty years have made herself so formidable a 
rival to the greatest commercial Empire in the 
world? The answer is as humiliating as the facts. 
It is not due, as one would immediately suggest, to 
the fact that Germans work longer hours and take 
lower wages, for, if Mr. Williams’ evidence can be 
credited, this cherished theory is not universally a 
fact at all. The delegates of the British Iron Trade 
Association last year found that the average wages 
of the German iron-worker were actually higher 
than ours—that the German mechanic was in one 
case paid tenpence per ton for work which at Middles- 
borough commands only sevenpence at the most; and 
that in the textile trades the wages of the German 
workman are pretty much the same as those of his 
British rival. The remedy, again, is not to be found 
in protection, as Mr. Williams seems inclined to think. 
The success of the German is partly due to the lower 
rates and the cheaper means of transport which the 
State railways enable him to secure, to the greater 
modesty of his capitalists, who are contented with 
smaller profits than our own, to the activity of his 
Government and his Consular service in promoting 
trade—the Germans pay their Consul at Milan £800 
a year; we pay our Vice-Consul there £50 a year, 
and keep our Consul at Florence, where there is no 
trade at all—and to the greater economy which he 
displays. But, above all, it is due to his greater 
science, and to the greater pains he takes. We are 
still obstinately an unscientific nation, and we sneer 
at the professors in the German trades. One factory 
at Elberfeld employs sixty trained chemists for 
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research. Another at Mannheim employs seventy- 
eight. The result is that they drive us from the 


market, and that their companies pay 25 per cent. 
But still more important than their knowledge 
is the spirit in which the Germans set about 
their work. We buy German sewing machines, 
German lithographs, German bottles, because they 
are better made. The Germans study more to please 


their customers. They learn their language. They 
adopt their weights and measures. ‘They humour 
their fancies. They accept small orders. They 


pack their goods with greater care. They do not 
sleep upon their reputation and haughtily decline to 
do business in any fashion but their own. But they 
set themselves to understand and to master all the 
conditions of success, and to profit keenly by the 
lethargy or shortcomings into which our complacent 
security may run. To meet them we must modernise 
our methods, educate our children, and devote our- 
selves to science, to study, and to work. It is not 
yet too late for us to hold our own. But every day 
makes it clearer that a far greater effort in our 
education and our industry is needed if we are to 
keep the first place in the commerce of the world. 








WILL THE AMERICAN COLONIES REVOLT ? 





YHE contest for the Presidency of the United 
States promises to be the most interesting 
since the War. It is interesting—partly because 
of the uncertainty of the result, partly because of 
the cross-division among parties, and partly because 
of the more than French indifference to considera- 
tions of social and professional record shown in the 
choice of the Democratic candidate. It is interest- 
ing because the issue raised is so novel and, to 
English ideas, so strange. But to our minds the 
real importance of the contest is in the underlying 
causes which have made it possible that a candidate 
standing on such a platform may carry the Western 
States, even if he does not get an absolute majority 
in the Union. 

The Silver-fever is regarded by some New York 
correspondents as a sudden outburst of wild re- 
volutionary fervour. But, to our mind—though 
no newspaper is less likely than Tur Speaker to 
even palliate a policy of free coinage of silver at 
16 to 1—the whole story is not more inexplicable 
than most of the other stories of revolutionary 
movements. Let us consider, in the first place, who 
it is who threatens to revolt; where the strength of 
the Silver movement comes from. In New England 
it has as yet scarcely any power. In New York and 
Pennsylvania there are some symptoms of unrest 
among the farmers, and it is just possible that the 
anti-Knglishism of Mr. Bryan, with his policy of 
repudiating English debts, may prove as strong to 
attract the Irish voter of the towns as the anti- 
Enoglishism of Mr. McKinley, with his policy of 
keeping out English manufactures. But the Irish 
voter has hitherto usually voted for the “solid 
dollar,” and as he is a wage-earner he evidently 
gains, at least at first, from falling prices. Hence 
the odds are against Mr. Bryan in what used to be 
called the Middle States. The South will support 
him, as it would have supported any candidate 
chosen by the Democratic Convention. The deep 
discontent of the beaten side has not been removed, 
and the Populists of South Carolina and the “ mean 
whites” throughout the South will vote for Mr. 
Bryan with more willingness than they would have 
voted for a New Yorker. But the moving force 
which procured the nomination at Chicago was not 
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from the South. 
have been chosen. 
States of the West, and especially in the States 


If it had been, Mr. Bland would 
The great strength is in the 


which have been colonised since the War. What 
is threatened is a revolt of the American Colonies. 

The forms of the American Constitution have 
blinded many onlookers to the fact that during the 
last fifty years America has been the greatest colonis- 
ing power of the world. Fifty years ago, Nebraska, 
whence comes the young man who has been chosen 
as Democratic candidate, was less known than 
Matabeleland is now. West of the Rockies, what- 
ever nominal sovereignty may have been claimed, 
there was no attempt at administration before 1848. 
Within fifty years the prairies have been broughtunder 
the plough, the mountains pierced by railroads, great 
cities have arisen, but, above all, within fifty years a 
huge farming population has been settled on the 
Jands west of the Mississippi. Draw a line from 
Lake Michigan, down by the Wabash and Mississippi, 
to New Orleans, and you have about two-thirds of 
the area of the United States. Within this area 
there were in 1850 only six States, and they but 
thinly populated. Now the western two-thirds con- 
tains nearly half the population of the United States. 
The people who have colonised this vast territory were 
mostly the sons of Eastern Americans. A compara- 
tively small proportion came from Europe, and it is 
probable that in almost every Western State except 
South Dakota the majority of the population might 
trace their origin to the 4,000,000 of “ rebels’? who 
in 1783 were recognised as the United States. The 
Americans of the old States made at first an honest 
effort to give their own colonies no cause for com- 
piaint. They were peculiarly favoured by Nature. 
No sea divided them from their sons. There was no 
physical difficulty to prevent full representation of 
the colonists in Congress. The federal constitution, 
by making no adequate provision for the Government 
of subject provinces, almost forced the recognition 
of the colonies as States. They had at the same 
time local autonomy, which they have used, as might 
have been expected, on regular American lines. 
Thus America gave her colonies nearly as much 
liberty as we have given ours, with the additional 
advantage of representation in the Central Legis- 
lature. The old States lent money to the colonists 
a3 readily as we lend it to Australia. The system 
seemed an ideal one, and the American colonies 
have within the half-century increased in population 
more than ten times as rapidly as ours. 

But the federation was a Zollverein. The 
Easterners had the majority in Congress. They 
developed the doctrine that the farmer should, out 
of the unusual profit which he derived from his 
virgin soil, contribute to the benefit of the dwellers 
in towns, and keep them from sinking to the 
Kuropean level. The theory of Protection was 
national and anti-English, and therefore suited the 
mood of the States after the war, while the wealth 
of gold and wheat in the West was too great to 
make duties on imports of much consequence. 
But in the course of years things began to 
level down in the American colonies—as they 
do in all colonies with increasing population. The 
price of farm produce fell, while the Protective 
system made the price of manufactured articles rise 
or remain stable. The West was paying a vast tax 
to the East, and the Eastern politicians were dividing 
the spoil among pensioners of whom the majority 
were Easterners. The growth of monopolies was 
appalling, as it always must be under Protection, 
and the colonist farmer all the while was paying 
the piper while he could not call the tune. The 
English colonies have also, during the same period, 
been indulging in the luxuries of Protection, but 











there the farmer pays very little in direct taxes, and 
by this relief is partially compensated for the weight 
of Customs duties. In America, on the other hand, the 
pressure of direct taxation on the farmer, owing to the 
absu:d way in which the property-tax is assessed, is 
perhaps greater than in any other country in the 
world. This system of oppressing the American 
colonies at last made the American colonies 
restive, and it did not matter that the East was 
just as unconscious of what it was doing as were 
George ILI. and his Ministers. In 1892 the revolt 
against McKinleyism in the West startled the 
Easterners and carried Mr. Cleveland to the White 


House. We have no wish to discuss the causes of 
Mr. Cleveland’s failure. The fact is that he has 
failed. The Wilson Act only slightly moderated 


the Protective duties. The Westerners think 
that he could have done better if he had gone 
boldly for Free Trade at once, instead of half- 
helping, in concert with his New York friends, 
in getting up such an object-lesson as to the 
results of an unsound currency as might procure 
the repeal of the Sherman Act. They may be 
right or they may be wrong, but they can certainly 
say with reason that the Eastern politicians whom 
they put in office failed to redeem their pledges. 
The way in which the Income Tax Act, which might 
have mitigated the over-taxation of the West, was 
vetoed by the Supreme Court intensified the dis- 
appointment, Is it any wonder that the Westerners 
should revolt, and that revolting they should seek to 
debase the “almighty dollar’? And does not the 
whole story show the wisdom of the warnings which 
Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, has 
given as to the dangers of an_ ill-considered 
Zsilverein ? 








HAS LORD SALISBURY A FOREIGN POLICY? 





AST week we dealt fully with Lord Sa'isbury’s 
Lj appeal to the nation on the general subject of 
arbitration with the United States. It appears to 
us, however, that many critics have taken a far too 
favourable view of the published correspondence 
between the Prime Minister and the American 
Secretary of State on the question of Venezuela. 
Mr. Olney’s despatches are, indeed, framed in 
courteous and diplomatic language. But they do 
not conceal, or make any attempt at concealing, the 
serious and substantial differences of opinion between 
the two Governments. Those differences are mainly 
two. In the first place, Mr. Olney asks for arbitra- 
tion on the whole of the dispute between this country 
and Venezuela, while Lord Salisbury insists upon ex- 
cluding the “settled districts.’’ In the second place, 
Lord Salisbury proposes that under the general system 
of arbitration between the United Kingdom and 
the United States each country shall reserve a power 
of objecting to any award which her own judges 
may consider unjust. On both points Mr. Olney 
makes out a very strong case, with which Lord 
Salisbury does not effectively deal. The settled 
districts of British Guiana, to which the Venezuelan 
Republic lays claim, are admitted on all hands to be 
very thinly populated. Some travellers have gone 
so far as to call them a dismal swamp. Mr. Morley 
vainly endeavoured to get from Mr. Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons the other day some definite 
information on the point. Mr. Chamberlain either 
knew nothing, or, as is more probable, would not 
say anything about it. We are told that British 
colonists throughout the world would be indignant 
and disgusted if the allegiance of the Queen’s 
Colonial subjects were submitted to arbitration 
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How much Australia, or even Canada, cares for 
Venezuela we need not particularly inquire. Mr. 
Laurier, the Prime Minister of the Dominion, who 
is as loyal to the Crown as any Englishman 
could be, bas declared that friendship with the 
United States is a cardinal point of his policy. But 
Lord Salisbury has been more than once reminded 
that no actual transfer of allegiance or possession 
need be contemplated at all. Venezuela wants 
money quiteas much as land, and probably a good 
déal more. If the worst come to the worst, and any 
more or less occupied part of British Guiana were 
pronounced to be lawfully Venezuelan, the Republic 
would be as ready as an Irish landlord to make 
terms with the British Treasury. Nor is it easy to 
see the advantage which would be gained by a 
Treaty of Arbitration, unless the award of the 
Arbitrators were accepted by both parties as final. 
Lord Salisbury’s appeal for the guidance of 
public opinion comes with an almost grotesque 
pathos from the “strongest Government of modern 
times.”” Nor does it seem to have met with the 
approval of his principal nephew. For when the 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
asked for an opportunity of diseussing the Blue 
Book, he was told by the Leader of the House 
that debate would be undesirable while negotia- 
tions were proceeding. Negotiations are likely to 
proceed on the suggested scheme of a Treaty for a 
very considerable time. But as regards Venezuela 
time is limited. Justice Brewer's Commission is 
sitting at Washington, and the Government of 
Venezuela, in the hope that something may turn 
up, is doing nothing to promote an arrangement. 
Sir Willian? Harcourt is more than justified by the 
circumstances in demanding a day for debate before 
Parliament is prorogued. Lord Salisbury has, in 
this as in other matters, been feeble in manner and 
inconclusive in substance. He has halted between 
two opinions. He has tried to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds. He has not maintained 
the reputation of this country abroad, and at the 
same time he has not conciliated these foreign 
actions with whom our interests are chiefly bound 
“up. Lord Salisbury is as prudent in action as he is 
reckless in speech. We gladly acknowledge that he 
is the last man to run into those crazy and profligate 
adventures of which Lord Beaconsfield was so fond. 
But Lord Salisbury as a Foreign Minister has other 


faults of an almost equally serious kind. He is 
timid, vaciilating, and indecisive. He _ settles 


nothing, and unsettles everything. The repre- 
sentatives of European Powers do not know where 
they have him, except that when they try bullying 
they usually succeed. Two comparatively small 
questions have recently exhibited the weakness of 
England under his guidance in a very unpleasant 
light. After undertaking to distribute relief for 
the destitute victims of Turkish oppression in 
Crete through the British Consul, he drew 
back from his promise because the other Great 
Powers, or some of them, objected. The British 
community in Constantinople are deprived of British 
newspapers which contain criticisms of the Sultan 
and the Porte. Lord Salisbury meekly tolerates the 
outrage, and Mr. Curzon is actually instructed to 
tell the House of Commons that if remonstrances 
are addressed to the Sultan the British Post Office 
will be closed. There is not another Minister in 
Kurope who would have submitted to such a 
humiliating rebuff. 

Enough has perhaps becn said of the contrast 
between Lord Salisbury’s threats to the Sultan last 
November and the humble pie which he afterwards 
ate. It is a painful and degrading chapter in our 
But the Egyptian Expedition 


national history. 





cannot be described as a stale topic, and nothing 
could be less satisfactory than Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in regard to it. A very able writer in the 
Edinburgh Review for July, who is as keen as 
Slatin Pasha for the re-conquest of the Soudan, 
comments in severe language upon the hypocritical 
pretext that the Expedition was undertaken for the 
defence of Egypt. Egypt has an inpregnable frontier 
at Wady Halfa, and the only excuse for sending up an 
armed force to Dongola is that the Soudan ought to 
be reoccupied. Lord Salisbury has been reluctantly 
induced to admit that the Province of Dongola will 
be annexed to Egypt. But when the advance was 
first ordered, Parliament was distinctly told by 
her Majesty’s Ministers that it was to protect the 
frontier from the raids of Dervishes. Lord Salisbury 
once wittily said, in apologising for the House of 
Lords, that “ you cannot have revolutions on limited 
liability.’ The same remark applies to expeditions. 
Mr. Chamberlain told an amused and puzzled House 
of Commons that Sir Herbert Kitchener’s movements 
would be limited by the resistance which they met. 
Lord Salisbury told the House of Lords, whom every- 
thing puzzles and nothing amuses, that the progress 
of the Expedition would be limited by the available 
resources of Egypt, unless the millionaires who got 
up raids in the Transvaal would get up wars in the 
Soudan. That levity can ever be unbecoming a 
Prime Minister is a proposition which Lord 
Salisbury would not accept, and it would be use- 
less to press a particular instance. where a general 
principle is denied. But no military enterprise has 
been more clumsily explained and more feebly justi- 
fied by responsible statesmen than this Egyptian 
folly. It strengthens the impression, which so many 
other facts combine to make, that Lord Salisbury 
has no serious policy at all, but lives from hand to 
mouth and from day to day. 








FINANCE. 





VHE report that the Tsar is about to change, or 
has changed, his policy towards Turkey, and 

that he is concerting with the other great Powers 
measures for compelling Turkey to abstain from the 
atrocities so long permitted, has weighed upon all 
departments of business this week. Everyone agrees 
that something ought to be done to restrain the 
Turks, but everybody fears at the same time that 
an attempt to do so may cause friction between the 
Powers, if not lead to actual disagreement. The dis- 
turbances in Macedonia have heightened the uneasi- 
ness, and so has the small success that, so far, at all 
events, has attended General Carrington’s operations 
in the Matoppo Hills. Over and above all this, 
the condition of things in the United States 
is very disquieting. It is evident that serious 
fears are entertained by well-informed people in 
New York that the Presidential election will be 
exceedingly close, and that Mr. Bryan has much 
more chance of success than a little while ago was 
thought possible. Asa natural consequence American 
securities have been falling sharply for several weeks. 
The losses suffered by speculators in consequence are 
heavy, and it was feared that at the settlement on 
the Stock Exchange this week some of the losers 
might be unable to meet their differences. Then 
the approaching Bank Holiday makes it probable 
that there will be very little new business for a 
considerable time to come. And, to add to all, one 
of the great South African houses has been calling 
in a large sum of money that for months past has 
been regularly lent upon the Stock Exchange. This 
calling in of money not only rendered rates some- 
what stiffer, but excited apprehensions as to the 
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motives of those who so unexpectedly deprived the 
market of accommodation on which it had come to 
count with confidence. In almost every department, 
then, prices are lower, and in some the fall has been 
very heavy. The Continental Bourses, especially 
the Paris Bourse, are likewise weak. The outlook 
in the South-East of Europe is regarded with 
even greater apprehension in Paris than in London, 
and French operators’ have in consequence 
been selling all kinds of Turkish stocks on 
a very large scale. Moreover, the preparations 
for the Russian loan caused much money to be with- 
drawn from the Stock Exchange and so increased the 
difficulties of speculators. In Berlin the weakness is 
not quite so great, but business is very dull there 
likewise, and there is evidently a good deal of 
apprehension. If the fears respecting Turkey are 
allayed, there will, no doubt, soon be a recovery, 
although it is not likely that much business will 
be done during August. But even if more confidence 
revives respecting Turkish affairs, we shall have the 
uncertainty in America until the elections take place 
in November; and that being so, it does not seem very 
likely that operators will incur fresh risks. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Bryan would almost certainly cause a 
panic ; and as long as there is any reasonable ground 
for thinking that Mr. Bryan may succeed, it does not 
seem reasonable therefore to expect much increase 
in activity. At thesame time, it is to be noted with 
satisfaction that business is exceedingly good here 
at home. The grain crops are very much better 
than had been expected; and although the green 
crops and grass have suffered from drought, still the 
losses of agriculturists are not as great as a little 
while ago was anticipated. On the other hand, the 
reports respecting the Russian crop are exceedingly 
bad; and the latest intelligence from the United 
States is that the crops there also have suffered a 
good deal. 

There is exceedingly little change in the rates of 
interest and discount. Money is over-abundant, and 
will certainly continue so for a long time to come; 
and gold is coming from abroad in large amounts, 
The Silver Market is fairly steady, the price of the 
metal fluctuating between 31}d. and 31}d. per ounce. 
The India Council continues to sell its drafts satis- 
factorily ; and, in all probability, will be able to do 
so for some months. 








INSURANCE. 





“| THER journals than THe SPEAKER, notable 
among them being the Siatist, have, we are 
glad to record, spoken plainly upon the position 
of the Gresham Life Office and its most unsatisfac- 
tory valuation report. We do not intend to pursue 
the subject. We will only say that nothing could 
well be more ludicrous to the assurance mind than 
the insinuation made by one paper at least, that the 
writer of the trenchant Statist criticism (and, of 
course, inferentially, the writers of other adverse 
criticisms) was influenced in his strictures by the 
too successful competition of the Gresham for 
business in which he was personally interested. 
We should say that there is no British office, 
not even the British Equitable, which upon its 
merits—in this country, at any rate—is so little 
to be feared in competition as the Gresham. 

In the article above referred to upon the Gresham 
valuation we mentioned incidentally that, the 
microscopic surplus notwithstanding, the premiums 
charged by that company are quite up to the 
average of the premiums charged by really good 
and profitable life offices. It is in connection with 
this factor of premiums in life assurance that we 
wish this week to say a few words. To the in- 
structed we may appear to be rehearsing the 
“A BC.” To the uninstructed—that is to say, the 
majority of the assuring public—it is necessary to 








emphasise the unobvious fact that a participating 
assurance for, say £1,000, purchased from Company A 
for, say, two or three shillings per cent. less than it 
could have been had from company B, may prove 
to have been relatively a very bad investment. 
Properly to appreciate this position it must be 
known that, beyond the mathematical premium 
sufficient, according to the Table of Mortality and 
the rate of interest selected, to meet the expected 
mortality among the assured, every actuary provides 
a considerable loading, or addition, to provide for 
the expense of conducting the business, to ensure 
safety in any possible contingency, as well as, in the 
case of a propristary company, an adequate return 
upon the shareholders’ capital. The premiums 
actually charged, therefore, by every life office are 
largely in excess of those which, on the actuarial 
bases selected, will meet the mortality and other 
claims as they arise. Hence, a potential surplus or 
“profit,” that may be periodically distributed as a 
bonus. Care in the selection of new lives and in the 
investment of accumulated funds, by securing a 
lower rate of mortality and a higher rate of interest 
than were assumed in the calculations, may still 
further contribute to the formation of a surplus. 
But let Company A stand for an office whose load- 
ing, or excess on the mathematical premium, is largely 
eaten up in extravagant management, whose laxity 
in the selection of lives leads to a mortality experi- 
ence exceeding that provided for in its Table of 
Mortality, and the divisible surplus may be anything 
down to vanishing point. Let company B, on the 
other hand, charging a premium two or three 
shillings per cent. higher than A, represent an office 
rigidly economical in management and rigidly care- 
ful in accepting only first-class lives, and the 
resulting surplus may in course of time double or 
treble the original sum assured. Lurking behind 
this slightly higher premium, there may also be 
enormously greater liberality, in surrender and 
loanable values, paid-up policies, etc., towards the 
assured who fall on evil days. It would be too 
invidious to dot the “ i's” by giving, as of course we 
could give, concrete examples. We direct attention 
to such considerations, because we know that in 
their ignorance of assurance matters a large number 
of people, when selecting a life office, choose, and 
frequently to their hurt, that office whose prospectus 
shows the lowest premium, without regard to any 
other factor whatsoever. 

We pass from Life to Fire, in order to give a 
somewhat belated notice of the report for the year 
1895 of the Sun Fire Office, one of the oldest and best 
of its kind. The net premiums received during the 
year fell a little short of the coveted seven figures, 
the exact amount having been £979,394. The losses 
totalled £546,521, or 558 per cent. of the premiume, 
being about 5 per cent. in excess of 1894, but still 
very substantially less than the loss of any other 
year since 1890. The expenses of management 
amounted to £322,895, or 32,07 per cent. of the x 
premiums. The net result of the year’s operations 
was the transfer to the credit of the profit and loss 
account of the satisfactory balance of £167,517. We 
congratulate the shareholders and the management 
alike upon the healthy condition of the affairs of 
their venerable institution. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The saving of the Irish Land Bill 

is likely after all to be the great achievement 

of the Session. There is no doubt now that the Bill 
has been helped in the House of Commons by the 
very bitterness of the assault made upon it by Mr. 
Carson and his friends. Whether it is to suffer in 
the House of Lords will be decided before these 
lines appear in print; but the general belief is that 
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the seventy noble landlords who pledged themselves 
to fight it to the last, will prefer to keep their 
ammunition for another occasion. The Government 
have gone as far as they dare in this measure 
towards conciliating the tenants. Their next move 
will be to conciliate the Irish bishops by means of an 
Education Bill. But that is another story, and it 
will probably be a long one. 

Mr. Gladstone left town for Hawarden yesterday. 
He enjoyed seeing a few of his old friends, and was 
as buoyant and catholic in talk as he has ever been. 
But more and more he is withdrawing from the 
world in which he once played so great a part, and 
though he is as indefatigably industrious in his 
library as he ever was, ke does not care now for 
much society or for new faces. He holds strong 
views on current politics, but is very cautious in 
giving expression to them. During his short stay in 
town he has been the object of marked attentions 
from the Prince and Princess of Wales and other 
members of the Royal Family; though he has had 
no interview with the Queen, who, on the day on 
which he was a guest beneath her roof, was unable 
to see anything of the individual members of the 
wedding party. This is to be regretted, for meetings 
between the Queen and her most illustrious subject 
have always had a special interest for the public at 
large, and it is by no means certain that an oppor- 
tunity for such a meeting will occur again. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech at Epsom dealt with a 
question which is beginning more and more to 
engage the attention of the thoughtful men of all 
parties. There is no longer any room for doubt as 
to the fact that the industrial and commercial 
supremacy which Great Britain once held so securely 
is being seriously assailed. If the assault should be 
successful, the results for the British people must be 
disastrous. In these circumstances, the statesmen 
who call attention to the facts and the lessons they 
teach deserve well of their fellow-countrymen. 
After all, the wrangles of the House of Commons 
are of small importance in comparison with the rise 
or decline of the material fortunes of the nation. 

Sunday.—The statement that Mr. John Morley is 
writing an article for the Nineleenth Century on the 
question of International Arbitration naturally 
suggests the speech which Lord Salisbury made 
upon the subject a week ago in the House of Lords. 
It is very remarkable that so little popular attention 
should have been excited by that speech. One 
might have supposed that when the Prime Minister 
appealed to his fellow-countrymen for guidance on 
a matter of such grave importance, there would 
have been an instantaneous response from all classes. 
Instead of this being so, his speech has apparently 
fallen upon deaf ears. His own friends in the press 
have taken little notice of it, and the country at 
large seems to be absolutely unmoved. There is to 
be a great demonstration in favour of international 
peace in Hyde Park this afternoon; but the foolish 
persons who are managing it have absolutely 
destroyed its effect by making it also a demon- 
stration in favour of the mischievous nonsense of 
Socialism. In short, the country is sleeping on this 
question of arbitration with the United States. Let 
us hope that its awakening will not be too terrible. 

The Season is at an end. It expired peacefully 
yesterday, and Piccadilly has once again become 
passable. I am not going to dwell upon the many 
functions which the social year has witnessed, but I 
may call attention to the extent to which the House 
of Commons has been the scene of social events 
during the present Session. On more than one 
afternoon of late the Terrace has presented the 
appearance of a fancy fair. The waitress innovation 
has helped the illusion, and it has been difficult to 
imagine that this scene of gaiety could have any 
connection with the proceedings of the august 
mother of Free Parliaments in the palace hard by. 
There is a great deal of dissatisfaction among the 
more sober-minded M.P.'s at the extent to which the 
Terrace has become the lounging-place of Society, 





and it is probable that some attempt to check the 
nuisance will be made next year. At present the 
only check imposed upon the hospitality of members 
is that provided by the rapacity of the Kitchen 
Committee. A charge of a shilling for a cup of tea 
is certainly not calculated to increase the popularity 
of that beverage. 

Monday.—The beneficent rain which poured down 
in torrents yesterday afternoon did good in more 
ways than one. The withered grass revived under 
its influence in squares and parks, and throughout 
the country it must have gladdened the hearts of 
the farmers. Here in London it has helped te 
replenish the exhausted reservoirs of the private 
adventurers who make a trade out of supplying the 
first necessary of life to the population of the 
capital, and for the moment a water famine is 
averted. But this was not all that the rain did. 
It put an end to the foolish exhibition in Hyde 
Park, where the craziest form of Socialism was to 
have been preached to an audience got together 
under false pretences. The failure of the demon- 
stration was complete, and very few persons can 
have been sorry for the fact. 

A great many rumours are afloat just now in 
Government circles as to an impending reconstruc- 
tion of the Ministry. Probably they are founded 
for the most part cn mere speculation, and they 
certainly go much further than the facts—so far as 
they are known—will warrant. But there is un- 
questionably a widespread belief that we shall 
before long witness some changes in the personnel of 
the Ministry. For the moment the outcry against 
Mr. Balfour on the Tory side*has ceased. Men 
recognise the fact that it was too loud and too 
extreme, and the inclination now is to represent it 
as having been without any real foundation. This 
is an exaggeration in the opposite direction. But, 
apart from Mr. Balfour, whose failure is unquestion- 
able, there are some other membersof the Government 
who are not very happy in their present positions, 
and there are eager speculations at the Tory clubs 
as to their possible retirement and their possible 
successors. The disillusionment of the Ministerialists 
is complete, and they are apparently prepared for 
almost any possible change in the composition of the 
Government. 

Tuesday.—The scene at the International Con- 
gress yesterday hardly suggests that the classes 
represented there are quite prepared as yet for 
the big task they have undertaken of remodelling 
society and governing the world. Most of the 
English members of the Congress are excellent 
men, whose aims may be somewhat extreme, but 
whose methods of .action are wholly legitimate. 
This, unfortunately, cannot be said for most of 
their foreign associates; nor is a “ fraternisation 
of humanity” which is based upon a war of ex- 
termination against the well-to-do, precisely the 
kind of movement which is likely to commend 
itself to the moral support of the people of this 
country. Upon the whole,the riot at yesterday's 
meeting in Langham Place, like the rainfall on 
Sunday, may be regarded as a blessing in disguise. 

Mr. Labouchere’s rame has, I hear, been a bone 
of contention between the Whips of the two parties 
during the past week. The Government was deter- 
mined in the first instance not to allow the member 
for Northampton to serve on the Committee of 
Inquiry into the raid of last January. Their 
determination was almost inconceivably foolish. 
If there was any man whose presence on the 
Committee they ought naturally to desire, it 
would have been Mr. Labouchere. However, on 
this, as on many other matters, the “strongest Ad- 
ministration of modern times” has yielded, com- 
pletely if ungracefully. Mr. Labouchere will be 
duly placed upon the Committee, and the public 
and the Chartered Company alike will know that 
the case of the assailants of the latter will be fully 
presented during the course of the inquiry. 

The remarkable letter which appears in the Times 
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to-day on the subject of the responsibility for the 
Soudan War contains nothing that will be new to 
readers of THE SPEAKER. It merely reiterates facts 
that have been stated again and again in these 
pages. That which is remarkable, however, is that 
such a letter should have been given prominence in 
one of the journals devoted to the Ministry. The 
truth is that great uneasiness is beginning to prevail 
regarding this war, even among those who applauded 
it most loudly at first. That it should have been 
undertaken, without provocation or excuse, at a 
moment when we had so many other serious 
questions on hand is universally regarded as an 
act of madness, 

Wednesday.—For the first time since the trial of 
Dr. Jameson began there were signs yesterday 
afternoon of general public interest in the proceed- 
ings. There was a crowd, not very large, but still 
considerable, in front of the Law Courts, and 
the people in the omnibuses were actually specu- 
lating as to the result. But the newsboys who were 
running up the Strand shouting their newspapers 
and selling them to eager purchasers, were not 
trading upon Jameson, but upon the Goodwood 
races. When one compares the apathy that has 
recently prevailed regarding the South African 
“heroes” with the delirium of last January, the 
contrast is amazing. When one reads the precious 
newspapers which a few months ago were filled with 
elaborate apologies for the raiders and their accom- 
plices, the feeling of amazement is merged in one of 
disgust. The unfortunate men who are now expiat- 
ing their grave offence within the walls of a prison, 
have certainly had to undergo more than their fair 
share of humiliation—and it is by the hands of those 
who professed to be their friends last winter that 
the humiliation has been inflicted. Some people, it 
is true, have stood by Dr. Jameson to the last. The 
Court of the Lord Chief Justice has been filled by a 
very distinguished company daily during the trial, 
and it has been well understood that it was personal 
interest in the defendants that brought most of 
these distinguished persons, male and female, to the 
building. But for them the culprits would have 
been utterly abandoned. 

The sentences are generally regarded as being 
fully adequa‘e though in no sense of the word harsh. 
The verdict itself was something of a surprise. 
The opinion of the best-informed was that a dis- 
agreement of the jury would probably take place; 
and undoubtedly there was very great risk of this. 
We have to thank the masterly capacity and 
judicial firmness of Lord Russell of Killowen for 
the fact that we have escaped so grave a calamity. 
English justice has been vindicated, and the culprits, 
who despite their melancholy errors are men of 
honour and courage, must themselves feel thankful 
that the suspense is at an end, and that they know 
the worst. Dr. Jameson, several months ago, ex- 
pressed the belief that he would be sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment; but most people thought 
that Lalf that term would be ths utmost punishment 
inflicted upon him. Those of us who have felt his 
culpability most strongly can only feel pity for him 
now. Any amelioration of his sentence that may be 
due to the intercession of President Kruger would 
be viewed with pleasure by the public at large. 
The undertaking of Mr. Rhodes to return and “face 
the music” is in accordance with the statement 
made by me some weeks ago. But Mr. Rhodes is 
not the only person into whose conduct an inquiry 
must be made; and it is highly probable that no 
steps will be taken with regard to him until the 
Parliamentary Committee has sat and reported. 

Thursday.— There was great indignation in 
Parliamentary circles yesterday over Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s attempt to get out of his promise to grant a 
full inquiry into the connection of the Chartered 
Company with the Jameson raid. That the Govern- 
ment are trying to stifle the inquiry for which they 
professed to be so anxious is obvious. To-night’s 
debate on the subject is accordingly awaited with 











Several amendments to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s motion have already been prepared on the 
Liberal side, and a hot debate may be expected. The 
statement that Dr. Jameson and his fellow-prisoners 
are being treated as first-class misdemeanants will 
be either confirmed or contradicted in the House 


much interest. 


this evening. It is curious, if the Press Association 
story should be true, that a requisition should be in 
course of signature in the House of Commons asking 
the Home Secretary to treat the prisoners as “ first 
class,” and it is even more curious that at Holloway 
Prison itself leading officials were yesterday after- 
noon unaware that any special orders had been 
received from the Home Offica. At the same time 
there seems to be a general desire that the sentence 
shall be amended in such a manner as to prevent 
the physical torture of men whose wrong-doing, 
grave as it is, has not been of such a character as to 
justify their treatment as ordinary criminals. It 
would be painful to everybody to think of Dr. 
Jameson in prison dress, living on prison fare, 
sleeping on a plank bed, and picking oakum. 
Friday.—Once more the unexpected has hap- 
pened. Stalwart Radicals went down to the House 
of Commons last night prepared for a great battle 
on the terms of the reference to the Chartered 
Company Committee, and lo! they found that the 
door they had expected t» storm was unlocked. 
There had simply been another piece of bungling 
on the part of the Government—Mr. Chamberlain 
being, on this occasion, the bungler. The Colonial 
Secretary surrendered absolutely to the Oppo- 
sition, and ths terms of the reference to the 
Committee were widened to meet the views of 
Sir William Harcourt and the Radicals generally. 
As I feared when I wrote yesterday, there was 
no truth in the story set afloat by the Press 
Association respecting the treatment of Dr. Jameson 
and the other raiders. There is, however, a very 
general desire that they should be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants, and this, no doubt, will be 
the end of the business. A dead set is being made 
by the friends of the Chartered Company against 
Mr. Labouchere’s appointment on the Parliamentary 
Committee. This truly is the height of impudence. 








THE MORALITY OF HOLIDAYS, 





HIS is the season when the charitable loosen 
their purse-strings for the benefit of country 
holiday funds. A day in the meadows for the 
London urchin, the little East-Ender who sees 
nothing green save a decaying vegetable in his 
native alley, and to whom the mystery of trees and 
streams is a fairy tale! There are few of us who 
can resist that appeal. We have seen trains full of 
uproarious youngsters bound for the discovery that 
London is not the universe; and this memory softens 
us even to those ubiquitous emissaries, the collecting 
boxes. What ill can come to the boys and girls who 
have one country holiday in the year, and who live 
on that harvest of the eye and the imagination 
through the wintry gloom of Bermondsey and Mile 
End? In what respect can the child who has 
plucked blades of grass, with no “ coppers” to say him 
nay, return to Drury Lane or Seven Dials the worse, 
morally orphysically, for that astonishing experience? 
Yet a man whose deep regard for the poor none can 
gainsay bas sounded a warning note. It is “ harm- 
fal charity,” says Mr. Samuel Barnett, to subscribe 
to these single-day excursions. The children are 
exhausted by the journey and the nervous excite- 
ment. They quarrel, they over-eat themselves, they 
torture frogs and insects; they go home weary and 
distempered. Mr. Barnett lives and labours worthily 
in the East Ead, and he is not a man to give rein to 
a fantastic imagination. On the other hand, his 
experience is contradicted by another energetic 
parsov, Mr. Andrew Reeve, who begs the charitable 
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not to withhold their gifts on the plea that these 
may do more harm than good. Mr. Barnett urges 
that the day’s holiday is mischievous, and that the 
week's or fortnight’s holiday is the real boon. He 
would have us discourage the one method and 
plump for the other; but is there no danger that by 
this course we should deprive many a little one of 
the few hours’ enjoyment in the country once a 
year, without greatly increasing the number of the 
fortunate children who are emancipated for a fort- 
night or a week? 

It is possible that Mr. Barnett has seen some 
particularly immoral specimens of the genus boy. As 
Mrs. Leo Hunter lyrically complained, they hunt the 
expiring frog from marshy joys. It is impossible to 
humanise them all at once; we doubt whether even 
a fortnight in the country would eradicate the 
sporting instinct. Does Mr. Barnett know the 
country-bred lad? and does he yearn for a more 
compassionate instinct in that sturdy rustic? It is 
curious that a rural observer like Dr. Jessopp is 
deeply impressed by the manly dignity of the 
London boy. When Dr. Jessopp comes to town, he 
is delighted with the alertness and goodwill of 
the street-arab. Ho watches the conscientious 
energy of the shoeblack; he is struck by the im- 
provement in the melody and the matter of the 
songs which burst from juvenile bosoms; his 
only lament is that the London youngster no longer 
whistles as of yore. Does this strike Mr. Barnett as 
romantic? We, who are constantly in the presence 
of the London boy, we, who are his daily and nightly 
audience, may not rise to Dr. Jessopp’s enthusiasm ; 
but it is fair to presume that he is contrasting our 
arabs with their rustic compeers, and that he does 
not find the latter grow in his estimation by the 
comparison. It would be interesting to have Dr. 
Jessopp’ testimony as to the moral influence of an 
annual school-treat in Norfolk. Do the scholars eat 
too much cake and fruit, or are they distinguished 
by a rare discretion? Do they hunt the frog, or 
are he and they on terms of affectionate intimacy ? 
It might be disclosed by these inquiries that the 
country boy has as large and thoughtless an appetite 
as the London boy’s, and that in humanity to the 
lower orders of creation there is nothing to choose 
between them. Would Canon Barnett be prepared 
on that account to suggest that orgies at which, 
gorged with cake and intoxicated by ginger-beer, the 
country boy indulges his predatory instinct against 
bird and beast, should be discouraged by diocesan con- 
ferences ? 

The conditions of holiday-making for the East- 
Ender, juvenile or adult, are not ideal. It would be 
better for him if he could take his Saturday to 
Monday often, a fortnight in the Highlands, and a 
jaunt in Italy. Even then he would not always 
present a desirable spectacle of refinement and 
restraint. Of course, if it could be shown that 
the one day’s trip affected a child’s character per- 
manently for the worse, if his pastors and masters 
could say in December that his misconduct was 
directly due to that excursion in August, if the 
inhumanity of a costermonger to his donkey could 
be justly ascribed to the unthinking charity which 
let him loose, when he was a lad, one day in the year 
amongst the defencelesrs frogs of Essex, there would 
be grave reason to consider a revision of the holiday 
system. But is there no case against the libera- 
tion of Tommy and Jane from a London slum 
for a whole fortnight? In that time they have 
just begun to taste the sweets of a new life. They 
are translated not only by fresh air and better 
food, but by a gentle discipline unknown in the 
alley, by careful ministrations which the anxious 
breadwinners on whom they are dependent at home 
are never able to give. In a word, they are raised 
for a brief space above their stations by people who 
have not to strain every nerve for a precarious 
livelihood, and out of whom hard poverty does 
not grind all semblance of human kinship. From 
this elysium these children are suddenly plunged 





back into the wretchedness in which they were 
born, and which they have never fully under- 
stood till now. What would Canon Barnett say 
to this argument of a devil's advocate against 
all holidays whatsoever for a class whose dormant 
sensibilities are roused only to be lacerated by 
the cruel hardship that decrees fifty weeks of 
foul air and fouler asscciations? He would say that 
the picture was overdrawn, and that the fortnight 
of freedom really gives these children a reserve of 
health and strength which they could not otherwise 
obtain. That is true, no doubt, for most of them, 
though to a few the reaction we have described 
must be a real peril. Well, it is for a few that the 
day’s trip in the country has the mischiefs which 
Canon Barnett deplores. To the majority the 
journey, the turmoil, the nervous strain, the over- 
eating, can do no harm at all. To be cooped up in 
hot railway carriages is paradise to them after the 
overcrowding of the tenement-house. Boisterous play, 
the occasional scrimmage, the fatigue of the home- 
coming, even the perilous joys of unlimited “tuck,” do 
not sow the seeds of despair or dyspepsia. If every 
debauch were as innocent as that day in the country! 
No, the purse-strings must not be tightened by a 
sudden solicitude for the well-being of Tommy and 
Jane the day after the fair. We need not picture 
the relief officer ministering pills or the distracted 
mother dreading death and burial. The chances are 
that Tommy and Jane will be sustained through 
trifling ailments by the memories of a gorgeous 
“spree.” They may not be elevated, in a spiritual 
sense, but their physical enjoyment is not un- 
wholesome; and, if they have a frog or two on 
an elementary conscience, that is because a rate- 
paying civilisation thinks that a knowledge of 
natural history is a gross extravagance for a 
Board School child. 








VITTORIA AT SAINT-GERVAIS. 





HE assertion sounds strange, but nevertheless 

it may be maintained with sufficient truth that 

the chief enemies of the great old composers, 
whether by active traducement or contemptuous 
neglect, have been themselves musicians. We need 
not go out of our way to search for proofs of this 
assertion. A few of the most obvious will suffice. 
Has not everyone heard of Gounod’s vandalism in 
making that most refined and happy inspiration 
the first Prelude of Bach do service as an accom- 
paniment to a vulgar sickly air of his own? Has 
not the Purcell festival of last year left a record, 
for the most part, of unparalleled misrepresentation ? 
If Handel were to hear The Messiah as it is now 
executed, could he possibly recognise his own work ? 
Instances such as these might be multiplied. Yet 
there are some musicians who are honourable excep- 
tions among their brethren. At those concerts in 
Bloomsbury directed by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch the 
chamber music of old masters is performed with an 
exquisite taste and feeling upon the various ancient 
instruments for which it was written. His are conse- 
quently the most interesting and delightful of Cham- 
ber Concerts. Then upon the score of contemptuous 
neglect, of course the chief delinquents are the choir- 
masters of the Catholic churchesin London. With an 
inexhaustible treasury of the grandest ecclesiastical 
song at their disposal, these profane and somewhat 
grotesque arbiters of religious music yet prefer to pro- 
duce, whenever they are able, worksso frivolous, mean, 
and unecclesiastical,as render attendance at a musical 
service almost maddening. The clergy are often 
accused of being the cause of this abuse, but I think 
very unjustly. They are an extremely hard-worked 
body of men, who, in the midst of so much to which 
they must personally devote their attention, are glad 
to leave, as a matter of secondary importance, the ab- 
solute conduct of the choir to the organist, and would 
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be just as satisfied if he gave them good music instead 
of bad. That this is generally a fact, I see no reason 
to doubt. Not only, indeed, would the better change 
be a case of indifference with the priests; but I am sure 
they would welcome it if they could once under- 
stand that their organists might promise them, with 
every prospect of fulfilment, such an increase of 
funds, through adequate productions of the old 
polyphonic masters, as under the auspices of 
M. Charles Bordes has found its way into 
the coffers of the old Parisian church of Saint- 
Gervais. However, I fear such a type of choir- 
master as M. Bordes is not to be found readily 
in England. This admirable artist has laboured 
long in the service of true ecclesiastical music, 
With the enthusiasm of a Proske or a Baini and an 
instinct for the traditional methods of execution 
directed by untiring study and observation, he has 
edited, in modern clefs, containing directions for time 
and gradations of sonority, a vast selection from the 
school of which Palestrina is the chief. Besides 
several works by that unapproachable master, 
Masses or Motets may be found bearing such 
signatures as “Gregor Aichinger,” “ Felice Anerio,” 


“G, F. Brissio,” “Clemens non Papa,’ “G. Corsi,” 
* A. Gabrieli,” “ Claude Goudimel, ’ “ Josquin de Prés,” 
“Morales,” “G. M. Nanini,” “ Pitoni,” “ Orlando 


di Lasso,” and last, but of all the most largely 
represented, “Tommaso Ludovico da Vittoria.” 

The compositions of Vittoria seem, on the whole, 
those most in favour with the choir of Saint-Gervais. 
A pupil and admirer of Palestrina, this wonderful 
Spanish priest preserves still so strong an individual- 
ity that his music is always recognisable from 
other works of the school. It is simpler than that 
of the master, and lacks his marvellous adjustment 
of parts and beauty of texture, that seem to come of 
themselves, like the growth of a flower. On the 
other hand, it is in some respects more passionate 
and intense, with strange chords suggestive of a 
suffering spirit, which sound like anticipations of 
the Passion music by J. S. Bach. The religious 
sentiment is not of that serene celestial beauty, 
transcending earth and its sorrows and deformities, 
which the Prince of Music breathed into his 
harmonies, but rather of an exquisite sadness, 
arising like sighs for mercy from a vale of tears. 
The sad Spanish prayer of Vittoria is what causes 
the Requiem Mass for six voices to live as his 
greatest work and the greatest of all requiems, 
Prayer and wailing suited his genius and compassion 
with agony, so divinely inspiring his “ Responses” 
for Tenebrae. They are indeed the strange rare 
flowers of his sombre genius—strangely beautiful in 
the harmony of their tones, and modern in the sense 
of a character intimately revealed. They also at 
times, as in the “ Judas mercator pessimus,” exhale a 
half-Oriental pathos, curiously resembling some most 
melancholy chords that Chopin has written to com- 
memorate the sorrows of his Polish countrymen. 

Besides the “ Responses,” which M. Bordes’ choir 
has become famous for singing, I heard, during last 
Holy Week at Saint-Gervais, as many other works 
as would make quite a festival of Vittoria. His 
four-part Mass, “‘O quam gloriosum,”’ massive 
and melancholy as a sacred chorus of Bach, was 
rendered most successfully, as also his motets, 
“Pange Lingua,” for two choirs, with alternate 
verses chanted in fascinating old Mozarabic song; 
“O vos Omnes,” with something of the rare aroma 
of the “ Responses”; “Domine non sum dignus,” with 
the floating misty effects that Vittoria has given to 
his Passion music for the crowd. But his “Im- 
properia,” the “ Vexilla Regis” of Palestrina, the 
“ Regina Caeli” of Aichinger, were by no means so 
satisfactorily executed. Whether from want of 
sufficient rehearsal, or some other reason not so 
apparent, a reduction of the voices was added on 
the organ in each case as an accompaniment. The 
addition, no doubt, was a support to the choir; but 
in a polyphonic work intended to be sung without 
any accompaniment, and where each part is the 











complement of the other, the intrusion of instru- 
mental music (to say nothing about the disregard of 
the rubric which forbids it at this time) was such as 
to ruin the effect of the composition. 

I do not wish, however, to dwell on the excep- 
tions in M. Bordes’ otherwise well-executed pro- 
gramme. Works that the choir knows thoroughly, 
such as the “ Missa Brevis” of Palestrina, a lesser 
composition with ail the symmetry and grace of a 
Greek statuette, were very finely sung; while the 
same master’s grand eight-part “Stabat Mater” 
obtained an interpretation so magnificent that, for 
the first time, I understood the miraculous beauty 
which Wagner discovered in this masterpiece. Such 
singing only proves what good material can accom- 
plish with practice. Volume, tone, and training are 
the requisites for rendering this class of music—not a 
emall band of singers accustomed most of the year to 
yell debased music accompanied by a powerful organ. 
No, a couple of screeching tenors or a few boys, each 
of whom may perhaps be able to simper out a solo 
like a fifth-rate prima donna, are not the material 
for grappling with the larger works of the 
polyphonic school. Many voices are necessary to 
produce the grand orchestral effects of this un- 
accompanied song. Last Lent I had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the “ Missa Papae Marcelli” at 
a London church celebrated on most other oc- 
casions for the extreme bad taste of its music. 
The choir, partly from weakness, and partly from 
& pernicious profane mode of singing, left the 
masterpiece of Palestrina, for me, almost unrecog- 
nisable. It sounded like some little piping quar- 
tette—very much the same as the C minor Symphony 
would sound if played hesitatingly with only one 
instrument for each part. 

This instance of incapacity discloses the real 
value of a choir which has the reputation of being 
one of the best in London, and which, I believe, 
is most costly to maintain. It tends also to 
prove that if organists were minded to reform 
their music, they would first have to reform the 
composition of their singers. Instead of a few 
showy, expensive voices, accustomed to bleat an 
operatic solo with a self-conscious method of vocal- 
isation, it would be necessary to collect many voices, 
and to train them for singing in the traditional 
ecclesiastical style. The change would be a saving 
of expense, most likely, although it might impose 
upon the choir-master considerable additional labour, 
But nothing of any value is done without much 
labour—and for him who has courage and ability, 
the reward is great. See the crowds and the money 
that have come to a small poor parish in Paris 
through the genius of its choir-master. Surely it 
cannot be but that among our organists there is left 
an artist who may yet come forward to emulate 
M. Bordes in his revival of Vittoria at Saint-Gervais. 


EDWARD MARTYN, 








THE DRAMA. 





* LOVE ON CRUTCHES,” 


CCORDING to the Comedy playbill, Love on 
Crutches is “by Augustin Daly,” but is at 

the same time “ based on a German piece by Heinrich 
Stobitzer.” Who Heinrich Stobitzer may be, good- 
ness—or Mr. Daly—only knows. But, from internal 
evidence, I should be inclined to say that there is a 
good deal more Daly than Stobitzer in the play. 
For it is obviously cut to Miss Ada Rehan’s measure ; 
it has her talent in view from first to last; without 
her it would be null and void. Perhaps we may 
credit Stobitzer with the point of departure—a 
husband and wife at loggerheads—(for a play must 
begin somewhere andsomebody must beginit) butfrom 
that point onwards I feel sure that the piece musthave 
fashioned itself. Given Miss Ada Rehan, it could 
not have been anything else but what it is. Miss 
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Rehan excels in depicting petulance, unreasonable- 
ness, wilfulness, and (what is known in the masculine 
vocabulary as) feminine caprice. Therefore, the wife 
must be a silly creature, making impossible demands 
from matrimony, wrong-headed. Miss Rehan excels in 
depicting woman in her superb, triumphant moods, 
turning the tables on man,“ getting the bulge on him,” 
as they say in Mr. Daly’s rative land. Therefore 
the husband must be a rather silly creature too, 
impatient with his wife, tactless, not knowing how 
to smoothe a ruffled woman the right way. But 
Miss Rehan also excels in depicting the melting 
mood, shrill reproach suddenly turning to the rich 
tear-laden tones of love and forgiveness. Therefore 
the piece must lead up to a scene of reconciliation. 
Now, in a comedy, that scene could not be easily 
obtained unless the previous disagreement had been 
without any substantial foundation. What, then, 
shall be the cause of quarrel? Mere incompatibility 
of temper will not do, for though that will work in 
usefully to give the colouring to the play, it will not 
give the outline. It is not definite enough; it is 
only a mood, whereas on the stage we must have an 
action. Now, here, perhaps, we get just a glimpse of 
Stobitzer once more. The necessary action is supplied 
by the efforts of the wife to recover a love-letter. 
But what sort of a love-letter? It cannot be a 
really incriminating document, for, as I have just 
said, the disagreement of husband and wife must be 
without serious foundation. Problem: to find the 
sort of love-letter which a married lady, who has 
quarrelled with her husband, may write without 
giving that husband legitimate cause for jealousy. 
Clearly, there is only one solution. The letter must 
be for the husband himself, though the wife does 
not know it. Further (for the letter is only one of 
a series) the husband must be corresponding with 
his own wife without knowing it. How shall this 
state of mystification and cross-purposes be made 
plausible? Stobitzer’s plan is to postulate that 
the husband shall have published a novel under 
an assumed name, which shall so work upon the 
imagination of the wife as to induce her to write 
letters to the unknown author expressing her 
admiration—her entirely “ psychic” admiration, as 
Professor Bellac would say; then the husband, 
flattered in his vanity of authorship, answers his 
unknown admirer. And now you see the situation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin detest one another, or think 
they do. “Marius,” a novelist, and “Diana,” a 
fascinated reader, enter into a sentimental corres- 
pondence. Let each discover the other's real name, 
and there's your reconciliation scene. Before you 
reach that, however, you can get a good deal of 
stage “business” out of your love-letter. You 
make a merry widow of Mrs. Austin’s acquaintance 
claim the letter, to shield her friend; and you 
provide the merry widow with a jealous lover. 
Then you hide the letter in a music-book on the 
piano, and you set the two couples gyrating round 
the piano, each of the four intent upon getting 
possession of the letter without being detected by 
the other three. That scene, at any rate, is not 
to be labelled “Stobitzer.” It is common property. 
In real life love-letters that go astray find their 
way to the waste-paper basket or the Dead Letter 
Office; on the stage they invariably lodge them- 
selves on the top of the piano, or under a statuette, 
or in a china bowl, or whatever “property” 
happens to be situated well in view of the footlights. 
But, old as the sceno is, it still amuses, and I laugh 
none the less over it in Love on Crutches because 
I have already laughed at it in, say, the Pattes de 
Mouche. There is another piece of “ business,” how- 
ever, in Mr. Daly's play which I do not remember 
to have seen before. The play ends with a “ bubble- 
party.” A number of ladies and gentlemen in 
elaborate evening dress, each duly provided with 
a clay pipe and a saucer, blow little soap bubbles 
into one another's faces. It is a childlike and naive 
sort of fun, rounding off the play, not disagreeably, 
with a visible symbol of the fantastic unreality of 





the life depicted. Buta bubble is a rather dangerous 
symbol. The fun of Love on Crutches, one feels it, 
is a little too thin—mere soap and water. 

Miss Rehan is, of course, the life of the piece, 
laughing, crying, pouting, storming, sentimentalis- 
ing, turning every side of her talent to the footlights. 
What should have been her great scene, however— 
the scene in which the wife first wakes to the know- 
ledge that she loves her husband—somehow missed 
its mark. I suspect that was because we had all 
foreseen it as inevitable from the very first; had 
imagined all the possibilities of it, and were rather 
tired at being kept waiting so long for it. There 
is the Nemesis of acting like Miss Rehan’s, acting 
which is not the personation of a part but the 
presentation of a certain talent. You always know 
exactly what she is going to do. Mr. Charles Rich- 
man, the new jeune prenvier of the Daly Company, 
improves on acquaintance. He is a little too 
robustious at present; but when he is chastened 
—and bas discovered a good tailor—I think we 
shall all be glad to see him again. Mr. James Lewis 
and Mr. G. H. Gilbert are as usual. Miss Sybil 
Carlisle has developed into an accomplished actress 
as Well as a very pretty woman. A. B. W. 





JOHN KNILL. 





N place of a “ Causerie ” (for which, to tell the truth, 
I have no materials to hand beyond a “ Channel 
Pilot,” a Nautical Almanac, and a copy of Norris's 
Cornish Drama—all equally difficult to decipher) I 
propose to give the readers of Tur SPEAKER, this 
week, some account of a ceremony I attended last 
Saturday (July 25th). Many, I am told, think it a 
very foolish one. It occurs but once in five years. 
Even so, the local papers forbear to advertise it; 
no excursion-trains run; and it barely escapes the 
charge brought by the Frenchman against fox- 
hunting—“ no band, no promenade, no nossing ”— 
since the band consists of one fiddler, and the 
promenade is hardly bigger than the corpse for 
which the Athenian father apologised. 

Nevertheless, for the sake of it, I very cheerfully 
left Falmouth on Saturday at an absurd hour and in 
a deluge of rain—the first real down-pour after 
months of drought—and made my way across 
country to St. Ives. Rain fell steadily at Falmouth 
station, and steadily through half-an-hour's wait at 
Truro. But at Redruth the sky suddenly lifted, the 
sun shone on Carn Brea, and henceforth the day was 
bright, with now and then a dark cloud and a squall 
from the S.E. One’squall broke over St. Ives as our 
train slowed into the station at 11.15 or thereabouts. 
Hitherto there had been nothing in the traffic to 
suggest any local excitement ; but outside the station 
we found small groups of people gathered at their 
windows and others waiting in the road which 
winds uphill from the town and curves above the 
most beautiful bay in the West of England. A mile 
beyond, we left the high road for a broken footpath, 
and climbed between rough granite walls, then by 
a whitewashed cottage, and lastly between furze 
bushes and boulders, towards a rounded hill crowned 
with firs and bracken, and in the midst of these a 
pyramid of granite. On our way we passed yet 
more groups of country people ; and on the edge of 
the knoll, outside the belt of firs, found about a 
hundred persons collected and gazing down the path 
towards the high road. 

Here we, too, paused and waited, for twenty 
minutes perhaps; and still the people strolled up 
and gathered on the edge of the knoll. “ Here they 
be!” cried a man at my elbow. Far down the road 
a small procession hove in sight and came winding 
towards us between the wet furze and over the 
rough stones and gravel—two policemen: two 
beadles carrying silver maces and wearing large 
flapped hats and cloaks laced with silver: a fiddler 
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with a big white rosette in his billy-cock hat: a 
man With a white rosette on his breast and an old 
woman leaning on either arm: a sturdy oldster, a 
clergyman, and his Worship the Mayor—all with 
white rosettes: and ten little girls in complete 
white. They filed past us (the two old women 
flushed with their long walk; and the children very 
pink and pretty, as they ran up and down the turf 
banks to avoid soiling their shoes); and we followed 
them in through the belt of trees and took our 
stand in front of the granite pyramid. 

This pyramid rises, I should say, fifty feet from 
its base, and is built in courses of hewn stone 
diminishing to a point, which is capped with brass. 
Each of its three sides bears an inscription, carved 
high up in bold relief on the native granite— 
* Johannes Koill, 1782”: “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth”: “ Resurgam”: with a freshly-painted coat 
of arms on the last side, and the punning motto 
“Nil Desperandum.” As we took up our positions 
the procession climbed to the first course of the 
monument, where the wind blew the little girls’ hair 
erect, and the beadles’ cloaks streamed out like those 
of charioteers on a Grecian frieze. The fiddler struck 
up an air and began to dance; one of the old women 
capered after him; and the little girls followed, 
tripping two and two, round and round the pillar. 
The dance may have lasted five minutes, and was 
resumed after a short pause, the second dame 
relieving her exhausted sister. Then came an 
interval, during which the children ate their way 
through enormous saffron buns—cake of a more 
vivid yellow I have never seen in Cornwall. More 
dancing followed; the old ladies skipping to the 
end with prodigious energy. And then the whole 
company ranged up and sang the “ Old Handredth” 
Psalm, and so the ceremony concluded. 

Here is its history:—A certain John Knill was 
born at Callington, in Cornwall, on New Year's Day, 
1733: and in 1762 became Collector of Customs at 
St. Ives. This office he held for twenty years, and 
performed its duties with such zeal and assiduity 
that the town made him its Mayor in 1767, and 
in 1773 the Board of Customs selected him for the 
special duty of inspecting the ports of the Island of 
Jamaica and reporting upon them to the home Govern- 
ment. He returned to St. Ives in 1774, and resumed 
his office. Three years later he visited Dublin as 
private secretary to the Earl of Buckingham, then 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: but retired to St. Ives 
again after six months’ residence at the Castle. In 
1779 we find him engaged in a search for treasure, 
supposed to have been buried in Gunwalloe sands by 
the notorious pirate, Captain Avery. In 1781 he 
commanded a force of Volunteers raised at St. Ives 
in the scare of French invasion; and in the same 
year purchased a set of chambers in Gray's Inn 
Square, having been admitted a member of the Inn 
in 1778. In1782 he left St. Ives for London; became 
a Bencher of Gray's Inn in 1804, and treasurer in 
1806, marking his tenure of that office by presenting 
a silver coffee-pot, duly inscribed in Latin, to the 
Bench. 

It was in the year 1782, in which he ceased to act 
as Collector at St. Ives, that he erected the mauso- 
leum on Worvas Hill, from the design of Mr. John 
Wood, architect, of Batheaton, near Bath, and at a 
total cost (including five guineas purchase-money 
for the land) of £226 1s. 64. That he intended his 
body to rest here is plain from a letter, dated March 
50th, 1782, in which he professes his abhorrence of 
the practice of burial within the body of the church 

% practice then prevalent at St. Ives—and points 
out that the churchyard has already grown too 
narrow for the people. But difficulties stood in the 
way of consecration ; and he lies after allin London, 
within St. Andrew's Church, Holborn. 

He has contrived, however, to keep his memory 
green. In 1797, by a deed of trust, he settled upon 
the Mayor and capital burgesses of St. Ives, and 
their successors for ever, an annuity of ten pounds; 
to be received in the Town Hall of St. Ives, at noon 








on Midsummer Day in every year, and immediately 
handed over to the Mayor, the Collector of Customs, 
and the Clergyman of the parish; to be by them 
deposited in a chest secured by three locks, of which 
each of them is to have a key, the box remaining in 
custody of the Mayor. Of this annuity a portion 
goes to the repair and support of the mausoleum. 
The remainder is applied as follows :— 


“Ist.—At the end of every five years, on the feast day of 
St. James the Apostle, £25 shall be expended as follows, viz :— 
£10 in a dinner for the Mayor, Collector of Customs, and 
Clergym an, and two friends to be invited by each of them, 
making a party of nine persons, to dine at some tavern in the 
Borough. £5 to be divided equally among ten girls, natives of 
the Borough, and daughters of seamen, ‘fishe srmen, or tinners, 
each of them not exceeding ten years of age, who shall, between 
ten and twelve o'clock in the forenoon of that day, dance for a 
quarter of an hour at least on the ground adjoining the 
mausoleum ; and, after the dance, sing the 100th Psalm of the 
old version to the ‘fine old tane’ to which the same was then 
sung in St. Ives Chureh. £1 to a fiddler who shall play to the 
girls, £2 to two widows, 64 years old or upwards, who shall 
accompany the dancing and singing of the girls and certify to 
the Trustees that the ceremonies have been duly performed. 
£1 for white ribbons for the girls and widows, and a cockade 
for the fiddler to be worn on that day and on the Sunday 
following. £1 for an account book, and for keeping the 
accounts. £5 toa man and wife, widower or widow, 60 years 
of age or upwards—the man being an inhabitant of St. Ives— 
who shall have bred to the age of ten or upwards the greatest 
number of legitimate children, without parochial assistance. 

“ 2nd.—When a certain sum of money shall have accumulated 
in the chest beyond the above-named payments, it is directed 
that £50 shall be distributed in addition to the £25, in the 
following manner :—£10 to be given as a marriage portion to 
the woman between 26 and 56 years old, being a native of St. 
Ives, who shall have been married to a seaman, fisherman, 
tinner or labourer residing in the Borough, between the 31st 
of December previously and the day following the said feast, 
that shall appear to the truste2s to be most worthy, regard being 
had to her duty and kindness to her parents, or to her friends 
who shall have brought her up. £5 to the woman who shall be 
the best knitter of fishing nets. £5 to the woman deemed to be 
the best eurer and packer of pilchards for exportation. £5 to 
the two follower-boys judged to have best conducted themselves 
of all the follower-boys in the preceding fishing season. The 
balance to be divided among al the Friendly Societies in the 
Borough, or if there be no sach Society then among ten poor 
persons, 64 years of age or upwards, who have never received 
parochial relief.” 


The first celebration took place in 1801, and must 
have been a magnificent spectacle, if we are to trust 
the following description from C. S. Gilbert's His- 
tory of Cornwall-— 

“ Early in the morning the roads from Helston, Truro, and 
Penzance were lined with horses and vehicles of every deserip- 
tion, while thousands of travellers journeyed on foot. At noon 
the assembly was formed. The wrestlers entered the ring ; 
the troop of virgins, dressed all in white, advanced with solemn 
step, which was regulated by the notes of harmony. The 
spectators ranged themselves a ong the hills which enclose the 
extensive bay, while the pyramid on the summit seemed 
pointisg to the sun, who appeared in all the majesty of light, 
rejoicing at the scene. At length the Mayor of St. Ives 
appeared in his robes of state. The signal was given. The 
flags were displayed in waving splendour from the Castle. 
Here the wrestlers exerted their sinewy strength: there the 
rowers, in their various dresses of blue, white, and red, urged 
the gilded prows of their boats through the sparkling waves of 
the ocean; while the hills echoed to the mingled shouts of the 
victors, the ds ashing of the oars, the songs of the virgins, and 
the repeated plaudits of the admiring crowd, who stood so thick 
upon the crescent as to appear one living amphitheatre ... .” 


The ceremonial, as will be gathered from my descrip- 
tion, has lost something of this ancient bravery. 
Bat many will think it absurd enough—quite 
Cornish, in fact—for people to be dancing, once 
in five years and with something like enthusiasm, 
round an empty coflia. For the granite coffin (I 
entered the mausoleum and saw it) contains nothing 
but the blue-green water that drips into it after 
filtering through the mortared joints of the 
pyramid. But while I stood in the crowd, I was 
not so sure about the foolishness. I thought of 
John Koill, as Opie’s portrait represents him: a 
man of bright hazel eye, well-arched eyebrow, and 
firm, close-shaven chin, easily seated at table (he 
loved good living), in a plain suit of blue with 
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frilled shirt and ruffles. It is not all vanity to wish 
to dwell in men’s minds a little beyond the usual 
term. “It is natural,” wrote Knill, “to love those 
whom you have had opportunities of serving; and I 
confess I have a real affection for St. Ives and its 
inhabitants, in whose memory I desire to continue a 
little longer than the usual time those do of whom 
there is no ostensible memorial.” Were his pre- 
cautions quite futile? To me at least, as I stood 
by his monument, this good-natured Collector of 
Customs became for a few minutes quite a real 
figure—as real as many figures far more heroic. 


A. T. Q. C. 








VESPERS. 
saienatious 

UTSIDE the inn a little group of four was 

standing, their faces all turned one way, silent 
and contemplative. The rosy glow of the sunset 
threw a transfiguring light upon features other- 
wise coarse or commonplace. The moment of still 
radiance touched them, though they had no words 
for it, into the melancholy that poets sing in music, 
making one mood immortal. 

*“ Looks like a ball o’ fire, don’t it?” 

One of the young women spoke; the two young 
men said nothing, for feeling in their class is left 
for expression almost entirely to the women. And 
all four pairs of eyes remained fixed on the magic 
quarter of the heavens, where their long-forgotten 
prehistoric ancestors had so often before them 
watched that mysterious ball of fire with yet more 
wonder, mixed with fear. 

The inn was one of the little group of houses 
which stood round the church. It was quite 
remote* from the rest of the village. The old 
vicarage, rough-cast and timbered, was now turned 
into the sexton’s cottage and was a mute rebuke in its 
rustic insignificance to the comparative luxury of the 
modern vicar, whose white dwelling with the green 
shutters was to be seen more than half a mile away. 
Opposite the inn was the ivy-grown post-office, 
adorned with one of those bow-windows so dear to 
the urchin’s covetous heart; for on a shelf inside 
were there not displayed those glass jars, with their 
many-coloured contents, which made his mouth 
water daily on his reluctant way to school? At 
one side of the window was the letterbox, which, 
by a singular want of tact on the part of her 
Majesty's Government, was placed too high up to form 
such a convenient and tempting receptacle, as might 
have been, for unconsidered trifles such as buttons, 
orange-peel, bits of wood whittled off saplings, or 
any cherished object of which revenge could deprive 
an erring acquaintance. The ravages of the thirst 
produced by a Bank Holiday of portentous warmth 
had so lowered the supply in the familiar jars that 
there was a sense of mingled satisfaction and dis- 
appointment in the regular customer, as he turned 
over the seldom-acquired penny in his breeches 
pocket and instinctively licked his lips at the 
remembrance of his share in the booty. It was a 
continual mystery to him that anyone should find 
a reason for thinking “corned beef” or “ meat 
jelly” more desirable under any circumstances 
than acidulated drops or broken toffee. The ways 
of grown-up people were past finding out. He gave 
up the question as hopeless, but it increased his 
contempt for a race so strangely wanting in a 
just discernment of the first necessaries of civilised 


life. That a grown-up person should “not care 
for sweets” was worse than a crime; it was a 
blunder. .... 


Under the great ball of fire dropping slowly into 
the western grey, the dip of land was filled with 
woods of varying shades of brown and purple 
black. High up on the ridge of the hill against 
the sunset stood four great firs, like sentinels 
guarding the little valley. 

The inn door stood open, and as the two young 





men moved thoughtfully away a little child ran 
up, and, throwing her arms round one of the young 
women, prattled her own irrepressible music of 
chatter, jamping round the elder’s skirts with the 
sheer joy of movement, caressing her with the 
sweet spontaneous tenderness of childhood. As 
the two stood, unconsciously rehearsing in rude 
form the old divine picture of the Mother and 
Child, on which art has loved to spend its most 
poetical fancies, they seemed to purify the spot 
on which they stood of ail the lust and hate and 
strife and wrong that had ever rolled out in shape 
of man from the door behind them into the solemn 
uncomplaining night. 

The heavenly stillness that had wrapped the 
village in a pervading languor at the close of day 
was suddenly broken by the church bell with nine 
solemn strokes. The hearers all knew what it 
meant. The squire’s eldest servant living at one 
of his lodges had died that very evening. After 
a long life of toil, with its embroidery of simple 
pains and pleasures, never expressed but only 
known and felt, the weary limbs were at rest on 
the same spot from which they had never stirred 
since their owner strayed as a baby with uncertain 
feet among the familiar fields and hedgerows. Year 
after year the daisies would grow as lightly on his 
humble grave under the yews, and the summer dews 
fall as softly on the green coverlet above him, as 
though he were a king... . . The passing bell 
ceased, and a stillness profound as the pity of God 
fell on the little village. The sun had set. 


Lity THICKNESSE. 








GREECE, CRETE, AND MACEDONIA, 





ATHENS, July 16th. 

YREECE will do nothing officially for the 

WK Cretans. If she had had the courage to act 
when the troubles first commenced, without asking 
the advice or consent of anyone, she would have 
had the game in her own hands. This is the feeling 
in Athens to-day; but the opportunity was lost. 
The King was timid, the Queen bound to Russia, 
and the Prime Minister to France. No one dared to 
act. They said that nothing was ready. This was 
true enough of both the army and the navy; but 
it was boldness, not readiness, that was needed. 
The Greeks are bold enough individually, but the 
Government is weak—afraid of the people on one 
side and of the Powers on the other. So it does 
nothing. ; 

I have not found as much excitement among 
the people at Athens as I had expected. There 
are plenty of stalwart Cretans at certain places 
waiting for rifles and ammunition, and consider- 
able money is coming in to the Cretan Com- 
mittee. There seems to be no attempt on the part 
of the Government to interfere with these private 
enterprises; but the alarming news from Crete 
published in the papers here to-day did not seem to 
me to excite more than a languid interest. The 
story that a number of Turkish prisoners and a 
Turkish regimental flag were to arrive in the after- 
noon roused some enthusiasm ; but the people were 
talking quite as much of the danger of a Turkish 
invasion and the possibility that Athens itself might 
be captured. The more serious were discussing the 
question of the debt, and the rumour that Germany 
had threatened to send a fleet to support the claims 
of the bondholders. It seems to me that the people 
are not hopeful. They see no chance of getting 
Crete and they fear that Macedonia is lost. If one 
can judge of their feelings by the way in which they 
treat the Queen, they look upon Russia as their chief 
enemy. I met the Queen this morning in the rail- 
way station, and, so far as I could see, not a single 
head was uncovered, nor was there any other 
manifestation of respect. I heard her spoken of as 
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a Russian spy. The peopleare in favour of England 
and the Triple Alliance. 

Crete will some day belong to Greece, but the 
present question ought to be settled by the Powers 
in the interest of the Cretans, without regard to 
Greece. It is clear that the fighting will go on there 
until the Christians are crushed unless the Powers 
intervene to restore peace. This can be done now 
without any question of the division of the Ottoman 
Empire—but no half-way measures like the restora- 
tion of the Halepa agreement will avail anything. 
The island must be freed from the curse of palace 
intrigue. There must be a genuine autonomous 
Government, something like that which was granted 
to Eastern Roumelia. If the Sultan insists upon 
maintaining a garrison at one or two places on the 
island, as he formerly did in Servia, this may be 
granted. But there should be a gendarmerie and 
militia under foreign officers, such as existed in 
Eastern Roumelia. The Vali should be appointed 
for a term of years, with the approval of the 
Powers, and be free from such palace control as 
makes the present Vali a mere puppet. The Courts 
also should be freed from Constantinople control. 
There should be no appeal of any case to any Court 
outside of the island. And the island should be 
financially independent, should be made to live on its 
own resources—paying nothing but a nominal tribute 
to the Sultan. I have not seen the demands pre- 
sented by the Cretans to the Powers yesterday, but 
they must be essentially what I have stated if they 
present the practical evils which have led to these 
repeated revolts, and the only possible remedy for 
them. The Powers can secure such a settlement if 
they choose. The Sultan knows very well that 
Crete is not Armenia—that he cannot resist the 
demands of the Powers, but must accept whatever 
they see fit to propose. He knows that Crete has 
long been a source of weakness and a drain upon the 
resources of the Empire, and he would probably 
rejoice at any settlement which saved his honour. 
As the Powers have already entered upon the work 
of mediation, there is some hope for the Cretans, 
but it is still doubtful whether anything of im- 
portance will be done. It is understood that M. 
Cambon goes to Paris next week to meet Prince 
Lobanoff, and come to some understanding in 
regard to Turkish affairs. If he could inspire his 
own Government and Prince Lobanoff with his 
ideas there would be some hope for the Christians 
in Turkey. 

Athens is full of rumours of outbreaks in Mace- 
donia, and the bitter feeling against Russia arises in 
some measure from the conviction that these out- 
breaks are encouraged by her in the interest of 
Bulgaria and Servia. I do not believe that there is 
any probability of any serious rising in Macedonia 
this year, nor do I believe that Russia has any 
thought of dividing Macedonia between Servia and 
Bulgaria until she can do so in her own interest. 
The attempt made at Moscow to form an alliance 
between Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, was 
directed against Austria. Russia is consolidating 
this alliance now by encouraging the hopes of these 
States, while at the same time she will insist upon 
their doing nothing to precipitate a conflict with 
Austria. They must wait until Russia gives the 
signal. She will not give it this year, and there is 
no probability of a revolt of the Macedonians on 
their own account unless the Turks should begin to 
massacre them. The so-called insurrection last year 
was a farce. Not a single Macedonian village 
revolted. 

The Armenian Committee here seems to excite 
very little attention, and I am inclined to believe 
that Marseilles or Paris is now the centre of the 
revolutionary committees. I hear that they are to 
have a general meeting next month to decide upon 
their plans for the future. It is to be hoped that 
they will see the folly of stirring up any more 
revolts in Armenia, especially as the Turks have at 
last begun to arrest their agents. However, it will 











make very little difference what they do or refrain 
from doing, so long as Europe looks on with indif- 
ference at the suffering of the people of Turkey. 
There is no hope in anything but foreign interven- 
tion. The Empire will not even die of itself. All 
this plunder, massacre, and oppression increases the 
misery and suffering of the people, but a Moslem 
Power does not die in this way. There is no reason 
why, if left to herself, the Turkish Empire should 
not continue to exist—as a curse to this part of the 
world—for centuries. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“AN EASY-GOING FELLOW.” 


Srr,—You will, I am sure, permit me to state that I am not 
a syndicate or a trade-mark. I really exist, and when I have a 
collaborator his name appears on our title-page. 

I trast to your courtesy to insert this short note, as your 
kindly critic’s reference to me in your last issue (where he 
speaks of my “most surprising versatility,” coupled with a 
doubt as to my being “a man or a syndicate”) might damage 
me seriously with both publishers and public.—Yours faithfully, 

C. J. WILLs, 

Somerleigh, Cumberland Road, Kew Gardens, 








A SUMMING-UP. 





7 OU took my Love and played with it 
Then stabbed it by your subtle wit 
To serve your selfish ends, Dear. 
That Love grew sick, and maimed, and halt 
And died at last, was not my fault: 
So bury him within a vault, 
And let us still be friends, Dear. 


You took my Heart and made it beat; 
Then trampled it beneath your feet 

To hide its cracks and creases. 
Unless I make a great mistake, 
A Heart thus hurt was bound to break: 
So say no more, for mercy’s sake, 

But sweep up all the pieces. 


You took my Faith and tore its threads 
Into a thousand tiny shreds, 
And left me here without it. 
Had I defied your magic sway, 
My Faith would be intact to-day: 
So let us throw the rags away, 
And waste no time about it. 


You took my Life and filled it all, 

Then turned its sweetness into gall 
And doomed it to despair, Dear. 

The Life you spoiled is nearly done, 

But if there be another one, 

In some strange land beyond the sun, 
I hope you won't be there, Dear. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





A HunpRED JOE MILLERS. 


ONCE knew a map, north of Tweed, who 

used to keep a book wherein he was wont to 
enter all the funny stories he heard, with intent 
to supply himself with material for conversation 
when he went out into society. Whether he kept 
the book open on his dressing-table, and “ crammed” 
it while he was fixing his shirt-studs, I am not in- 
formed. No one can hint that such a procedure is 
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not compatible with all the virtues; but I will not 
deny that the revelation caused mea mental gasp and 
shiver, and a wild desire—reminiscent of Elia—that 
some phienologist would examine the head of such 
an one. I have sometimes been reminded of that 
man by the queer little paper-covered book which 
now lies before me. 





Its title is “ Cento Racconti,” and the sub title 
sets forth that these racconti are meant to divert 
one’s friends with in idle hours, and that there are 
added to them certain nuovi brindisi (i.e. toasts, or 
rather, perbaps, “ sentiments,” such as our ancestors 
used to accompany their toasts withal)—“ per spasso 
nelle tavole e nelle conversazioni’”—the whole being 
collected by one Michele Somma, of the town of 
Nola, and printed at Naples, “Libreria Editrice 
Bideri, “3 Port’ Alba,” in 1885. That 1885 is the 
date of Michele Somma’s /loruil, I doubt: the book 
contains 151 Joe Millers instead of the hundred pro- 
mised by Michele on the title page, so that it has 
probably been re-edited and expanded since his 
time, and its general atmosphere suggests the 
eighteenth century at latest. Though one never 
knows: provincial Italy is delightfully primitive, 
even in these days of Mantegazza, Lombroso, and 
the Africin expansion of the Regno. 


Michele Somma’s preface or dedication, “ Agli 
amici lettori,” is so characteristically impayable 
that I cannot forbear quoting it :— 


“ Friends, it was not the desire of making myself singular 
among my fellows, nor that of being taken for a man of letters, 
but only the wish to prepare for you sueh pabulum as could 
divert you in your id'e hours, that induced me to present you 
with the present (sic) collection of various anecdotes. Of all 
this, both the humbleness of my condition and the smallness of 
my uncultivated talents, not unknown to yon, will be to youa 
truthfh! testimony. Were I to betray such truth I should be a 
mere fanatic, not to say a rash and ignorant ass.” 


He goes on to hope that his ingenuous confession 
will disarm criticism, but, if not, he will say with 
Aristotle: “Let him even beat me with sticks (<o 
long a3 I am at a distance), I am quite content,” 
and that his friends will remember, when noting 
the imperfections of his work, that his only aim was 
to amuse them—as aforesaid—“ in their idle hours.” 


Who or what Michele Somma was, I have not the 
slightest idea, and “Dea Gubernatis"—the Italian 
equivalent for the “ Dictionary of National RBio- 
graphy ’—is not at the moment within reach. But 
I imagine he must have been a rural parish priest of 
the Don Abbondio type, but with rather more 
learning than the reverend gentleman who was so 
bothered by Carneades. I do not know that there 
are any grounds for this impression beyond Michele's 
inordinate penchant for preaching. As for the 
stories which are intended to divert the social meet- 
ings of friends, there are some old acquaintances 
among them. We open the book at Racconto I, 
which, having as its title the proverb “ Padre 
risparmiatore, figlio d@issipatore,’ preves to be 
neither more nor less than the “Heir of Linne.” 
The second story is a variant of that treated 
by Chaucer in the Pardoner’s Tale: that of 
the two men—in this case eight—who found 
a treasure and compassed each other's death, 
so that none was left to enjoy it. Then we 
find such titles as “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” “ As thou doest to others, it shall be done 
to thee,” “ Excessive riches are for the greater dis- 
quietude of man,” “As a man lives, so dies he,” 
** Presumption is the daughter of ignorance and the 
mother of ill-breeding""—and soon. Most of them 
are followed by a moral at the end, set out at full 
length—nothing left to the reader's, or hearer's, 
imagination. As, for example—“ From this story 
let everyone learn to repress the accursed vice of 
pride, unless he wishes one day to remain confounded 
and humiliated in that very matter on which he 
prides himself.” Or, again, “I'rom this story let 





forgers learn to fear the avenging justice of the 
Almighty, and the innocent that they need not fear 
the calumnies of the wicked, since they are under 
Divine protection.” 


Murders and miracles abcund in these cheerful 
tales. Thus No, 107: “A true votary of Maria 
Santissima will always be protected and defended 
by her”; or No. 65: “He who does not obey his 
parents will speedily and miserably die’’—an im- 
prudent and hasty generalisation from the story 
of a wicked young man of Milan, who, after 
breaking his parents’ hearts and going utterly to 
the bad, was condemned to be hanged for “ various 
robberies and murders,” and a few minutes before 
his execution was miraculously transformed into 
the semblance of an old man of ninety-five. Besides 
this we have (No. 52): “Of the sudden death of an 
Archdeacon, who would have poisoned his Bishop 
in order to succeed to the Bishopric” ; and (No, 53): 
“Of two gamblers who played—the one in despair, 
and the other in the name of the devil—and what 
end the first one made.” It was a truly awful end, 
but shall not be described here. The diversions 
cf Nolan society of evenings would seem to be 
peculiar. 


The well-known tale about the man who proposed 
to a widow at her husband's funeral (in this case he 
gets a shocked and reluctant priest to do it for him), 
and found she had already accepted another man, is 
given under the heading—*“ Donna danno dell’ nomo, 
pesta del mondo,” which, perhaps, confirms our sur- 
mise as to Michele Somma’s walk in life. The priest 
in the story “said nothing else but this: ‘ Beware 
of a bad woman, and do not altogether trust a good 
one.” But the editor feels called on to soften down 
this savagely misogynistic sentiment. He moralises 
as follows: “From this story let every man of the 
world learn not to put so much faith in the promises 
of women—all the more if they are accompanied by 
tears—for there is no animal so fickle as a woman, 
who, however, is worthy of compassion, being by 
nature most fragile. I speak, however, with due 
proportion, and without prejudice to the conduct 
of the good.” Somewhat on the same lines are 
* Woman's revenge treads reason and justice under 
foot,” “He who puts his trust in a woman's heart 
is without doubt beside himself,’ “There is no 
envy greater than the envy of woman” (under 
which title is narrated the Judgment of Solomon), 
* Certain long-tongued women are all the better for 
being beaten,” and so on. 


No. 71 is a really beautiful story, I know not 
whence derived, of a holy hermit to whom after he 
had lived forty-eight years in the desert it was 
revealed that one Cornelius, a poor play-actor of 
Damascus, was holier than he. To this, for a wonder, 
no moral is appended. Perhaps even the egregious 
Somma felt that none was needed. 


Some of the Racconti show that it is considered 
quite possible to amuse your neighbours by relating 
/Esop's fables to them-——when you are not harrowing 
up their feelings with horrible crimes and marvellous 
retributions. But there are others which may fairly 
be described as comic—or so intended. Some of 
there deal with the disgraceful tricks played on 
priests by good-for-nothing penitents; and as there 
are none in which priests are made ridiculous, this 
may be held to constitute another presumption. 
Some of these anecdotes are scarcely suitable—one 
in particular, concerning the cure of imaginary 
ailments, is much too medical for general circula- 
tion; but one, chosen pretty much at random, may 
be given as a specimen : 


A certain gentleman (the bread being made in his 
house, and already risen) called his coachman, and 
ordered him to take it to the baker's. The coach- 


man replied, “Sir, this is not my work, but only 
to look after the carriage; call, therefore, some 
other person, for I cannot serve you.” 


The master 
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tried to coax him “with gentle words,” but the 
obdurate coachman still refused. There being no 
one else at hand, at last the gentleman said, “ Well, 
get out the carriage, and as soon as it is ready 
let me know.” When the carriage was ready, the 
coachman asked where he was to drive to, and his 
master replied, “ Drive to the baker’s shop, and 
bring him back with you.” When the baker came, 
the gentleman said to him, “ Take this board with 
the bread, put it into the carriage, and take it to the 
bakehouse, and while it is baking, the coachman will 
have the kindness to wait. When the bread is done, 
you will put it into the carriage again and bring it 
back here.” This was faithfully carried out; and 
from this tale “let serving-men learn to treat their 
masters better if they do not wish to find themselves 
in the position of being either looked on with dis- 
favour, or turned off, or unable to get places, so as to 
be reduced to a state of not being able to live!” 
Whether this is “ writ sarkastick” I cannot quite 
decide. On the whole, I think not. 


At the end of the stories’come various sonnets, 
and a series of riddles useful for asking the com- 
pany when conversation languishes. They are of a 
simple and primitive character, resembling the 
famous riddle of the Sphinx and those propounded 
to one another by the natives of Central Africa. 
We may conclude by giving the shortest of the toasts, 
which, if brief, seems slightly deficient in logical 
coherence— 

“The tree is straight, 
Man's life awry. 
Who speaks ill of wine 
Deserves to die” — 


not to mention the sentiment. But no one expects 
brindisi to emanate from a teetotal nation. 
A. W. 








REVIEWS. 
FRENCH ANA, 
PeRsONAL CHARACTERISTICS FROM Frencu History. By 

Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. London: Macmillan 

& Co. 

(OCIETY is at once grateful and indulgent to the 
h\-) accomplished anecdotist ; it demands only that 
his stories should be & propos, and that they should be 
neatly told. To satisfy these conditions, and to pro- 
duce at will from an exhaustless repertory the apt 
quotation and the terse narrative, which enrich the 
passing topic with pathos or with comedy, with 
historic association or with classic salt, is to be a 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson on the platform, an Abraham 
Hayward at the dinner-table. But when the racon- 
feur expands into the biographer, and his anecdotes 
take rank as ana, criticism becomes cooler, sterner, 
more exacting. The sparkle of appropriateness and 
the charm of oral delivery are gone; the reminis- 
cences cannot all be equally impressive, and are 
often pointless by comparison; the triteness of 
some, the questionable evidence for others, lower the 
average excellence of the whole, as pearls, detached 
from their setting and examined one by one, appear 
less equally rich and rare than when they shone 
around their wearer's neck. 

It is so with the book before us, a collection of 
wise or witty sayings by noted characters in French 
history. We are reminded first of all that the thing 
has been done before: done by a Frenchman, and 
done admirably. No cabinet of nineteenth-century 
French Memoirs is complete without M. Fournier's 
“L'Esprit dans l’Histoire,” a selection of sayings 
many times longer than Baron Rothschild’s, and 
accompanied with a critical investigation into their 
character as genuine or counterfeit. Thrown into 
this crucible, so many famous dicta disappear or 
emerge as commonplace that uncertainty is stamped 
on all. In instances not a few Baron Rothschild 





recognises this; as in the case of Louis XIV.'s 
reproof to Boileau, uttered by La Reine Margot 
to Brant6me a century and a half before, in the 
“Tout est perdu fors l'honneur” of Francis L., and the 
“no more Pyrenees” of Louis XIV., both crystal- 
lised by subsequent writers from very ordinary 
sayings; in the “ C'est la fortune de France” of Philip 
XL, neatly phrased out of the genuine saying, “ C'est 
linfortuné roi de France”; in the * Son of St. Louis’ 
ascent to heaven,” ascribed to and repudiated by 
Abbé Edgworth. He might have acknowledged also 
that Sieyés strenuously denied the cynical “ La mort 
sans phrase,” his denial being borne out by the 
report in the J/onilewr; while the astrologer's 
dexterous answer to Louis XI., that his own death 
would occur three days before the king’s—which 
Baron Rothschild records in apparent oblivion of 
Quentin Durward—was employed, as Tacitus tells 
us, by the soothsayer Thrasullus to baffle the ven- 
geance of Tiberius. Villainous old Duc de Richelieu 
of mastilf face, “companion of Flying-table orgies, 
perforator of bedroom walls,” must not, we fear, be 
credited with even the solitary virtue of suggesting 
the charge at Fontenoy; the story, invented by 
d’'Argenson and repeated doubtfully by Carlyle, 
is directly precluded by the official account of 
Marshal Saxe in a dispatch dated the day after 
the battle. Mirabeau’s apostrophe to de Brézé is 
incorrectly given; his actual words were quoted by 
his son, and verified by others who had been present, 
before the Chamber of Peers in 1833. And the story 
of Chaumette and the crust of bread, if taken from 
Prudhomme, is mistranslated. We may note also an 
error in the quotation from Dr. Young's epigram on 
Voltaire, p. 122; and would adjure M. Rothschild, by 
the shade of Professor Freeman, to erase the oft- 
denourced misnomer “ Emperor of Germany.” 

If lenient to some spurious utterances, our author 
is hypercritical in the case of others : we decline to 
surrender our old friends “ L’état c'est moi,” “ Paris 
bien vaut une messe,” and Henri’s benevolent wish 
that every French peasant might have a fowl in the 
pot, because theyappear to him inherently improbable. 
Here and there he might advantageously have ex- 
tended his citations. In describing the deathbed of 
Louis XIV., for instance, he omits the king's last 
words to Madame Maintenon, and her curious 
comment on them; omits too the exquisite retort 
of the Mayor of St. Dizier to Henri Quatre, with 
Mirabeau's “I know how near the Tarpeian rock 
is to the Capitol”; and he might have paralleled 
poor, trembling Bailly’s “J'ai froid” by Strafford’s 
demand for a cloak, and the king his master’s for 
an extra shirt, afraid lest their shivering on the 
scaffold should be attributed to fear. If we lament 
over the excision of so many familiars from the 
page of history, we may reflect that their removal 
leaves more space for admiration of the unquestioned 
utterances which remain. Some of M. Rothschild’s 
specimens, indeed, were hardly worth preserving. 
Towards those who are amused by the single joke 
of Louis XIV., by the Duchess of Luxembourg’s 
criticism on the Prayer-book, by Voltaire’s snub to 
his flatterer, by Sophie Arnould’s sarcasm to her 
physician, by the pious subterfuge of St. Francis of 
Paola, we feel as Mr. Pickwick felt towards the friends 
of Mr. Peter Magnus. Delightful, on the other hand, 
are La Hire’s prayer; Luxembourg'’s retort to 
William of Orange, who spoke of him as “that 
cursed hunchback ”’—‘ Hunchback? how does he 
know? he never saw my back”; Voisenon’s re- 
monstrance to the Prince de Conti, who turned his 
back on him at a levéa—“I perceive that your 
Highness is not angry with me, for you are not 
accustomed to turn your back upon your enemies” ; 
Richelieu’s reproof to his wife’s lover; the Duc de 
Noailles’ admission that the Farmers- general sustained 
France, “as the rope sustains the hanged.” There 
is deep pathos in the dying words of amiable old 
uxorious Louis XII. to his buxom young wife— 
“ Mignonne, I offer you my death as a New Year's 
gift”; and we are glad to learn the sources of 
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“Qui m’aime me suive,” and of “ Aprés nous le 
déluge.” 

The biographical notices are invented as a vehicle 
for the sayings, and are not of independent interest ; 
the chapters on the Revolution period, which fill 
nearly half the volume, unavoidably perhaps, but 
unfortunately, challenge comparison with Carlyle. 
It is pleasant, however, to find poor Marie An- 
toinette’s character sympathetically handled, amid 
the savage treatment which it has received of late 
from more than one superficial critic. Baron Roths- 
child recognises, what every generous chronicler 
must proclaim, that the faults and levities of her 
youth, never very heinous, were palliated by 
her social and conjugal surroundings, expiated a 
thousandfold by the tragic agonies which have left 
an indelible disgrace upon the French name. Of the 
numerous illustrations, her portrait, with those of 
Pompadour, du Barri, Louis XIV., are the least 
satisfactory ; Henri Quatre, Marie Leczinska, Vol- 
taire, Robespierre, are amongst the best. On a 
railway journey, or to a wearied brain, the book 
will be found salutary and pleasant reading; 
monumental rank as a history, or even as a cata- 
logue of historic epigrams, no one will be disposed 
to concede to it. 


A NEW TREATISE 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE NATURE OF THE STATE: A 

Stupy IN PowtricaL PuiLosopuy. By Westell W. 

Willonghby, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Philosophy in the 

Johus Hopkins University. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
WE have few books in English that deal with the 
general aspects of what is called political science 
in the theory of the State—few, that is to say, in 
comparison with the copious literature which Ger- 
many, France, and even Italy possess upon this 
subject. And of the books written in the English 
tongue the greater number now seem to be pub- 
lished in America, where topics of this kind excite 
more interest than they do in Great Britain. Mr. 
Willoughby’s treatise is no exception, for it appears 
to be founded on a course of lectures delivered at 
two American Universities. It is a treatise of a 
general and abstract character, dealing with the 
so-called “social contract” theory; with the nature 
of law; with the questions connected with the term 
“sovereignty” and the location thereof; with the 
aims and functions of the State; and with the classi- 
fication of forms of government. It impresses us as 
the work of an intelligent and cultivated man who 
has taken pains with his subject, and who has 
read widely upon it, though not always with a just 
discrimination between the more profound and the 
more superficial authors; for some of those he fre- 
quently quotes belong to the latter class. The style 
is simple, and generally as clear as the nature of the 
subject permits. The reflections on current political 
problems and tendencies with which the volume 
closes are sensible and temperately put. But 
we cannot honestly say that much new light is 
thrown on the main problems dealt with. Mr. 
Willoughby never throughout the book seems to 
have got a precise and adequate grasp of the re- 
lations of the historical method to the analytical 
method either in jurisprudence or in the science of 
the State—we have unfortunately no English word 
for Staatslehre. He follows in the main the so-called 
analytical method ; yet with a vague feeling, which 
now and then becomes articulate, that it does not 
carry us far, and that it often has little or nothing 
to do with the facts to be examined. In one matter 
in particular he is still in what theologians would 
call “ the gall of bitterness” to a degree surprising 
in so well-read and sensiblea man. He still believes in 
John Austin’s doctrines regarding the nature of law, 
and accepts, with very little qualification, Austin’s 
now generally exploded and, indeed, palpably 
erroneous theory of sovereignty. Once or twice 
he seems on the brink of discovering the fallacies 
of this theory, and of perceiving that a hopeless 
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confusion of de jure and de facto underlies the 
whole Austinian doctrine. Similarly he sometimes 
appears to have very nearly realised the inapplica- 
bility of Austin’s thesis that customary law is not 
law at all to the plain facts of legal history in 
almost every country. Yet he does not draw the 
appropriate conclusion that this thesis is false and 
ought to be abandoned. 

A wider historical study of the origins of law 
and of the early forms of the State might—indeed, 
almost certainly must—have saved so intelligent a 
writer from this adherence to the tenets of a teacher 
who has done more than any other English jurist to 
put people on the wrong track in questions of juris- 
prudence and political theory. Austin was a man 
of unquestionable force and of a certain kind of 
ability. If he had confined himself to destructive 
criticism, he might have done useful work. But he 
had little knowledge of legal and constitutional 
history beyond the limits of England, and not very 
much within those limits; and he had an undue 
confidence in the methods of his master Bentham— 
methods eminently unhistorical and very narrowing 
in their mental tendency. Mr. Willoughby’s book, 
like several others which have appeared of late years, 
has driven us reluctantly towards—if not quite all the 
way to—the conviction, which seems to be forcing 
itself on most of those who busy themselves with 
these subjects, that the study of abstract theories 
about the State is a windy and barren employment 
of human energy. It is eminently barren in the 
hands of Austin and his school; eminently vague, 
loose, and, in a word, windy, in the hands of the 
German and Italian speculators on what is called in 
Continental Europe “ Naturrecht,” or the Philosophy 
of Law. This is the impression which the perusal 
of the treatises of even such able men as Bluntschii, 
Trendelenburg, Rider, and Lorimer leaves on 
one’s mind. It is no reproach to Mr. Willoughby 
that his orchard bears no better fruit than theirs. 
To these abstract speculations on concrete matters 
one feels inclined to say, “Law we know, and 
history we know; but what is this?” Law, at 
any rate, is definite. It is valid for the country 
where it prevails—it has, therefore, some value; it 
embodies some thought and experience; it is sure to 
contain some suggestive matter. History also is 
positive, and gives us facts regarding States and 
Governments whence inferences may be drawn, and 
a body of maxims generalised. But the system 
of Austin on one side and the systems of the 
Germans on the other, unlike as they are in other 
respects, agree at least in this, that they are entirely 
in vacuo. They start by assuming certain terms 
and categories-and inventing certain definitions, 
often not merely arbitrary but obviously far 
removed from the facts of the case, and they spend 
the rest of their effort in endeavouring to squeeze 
or twist the recalcitrant facts into some sort of 
agreement with the definitions. It would be over 
bold to say that a really instructive and illuminative 
book on the theory of the State and the philosophy 
of law will not be written in our time. But no such 
book seems to have yet been written, although many 
able and painstaking men have set themselves to the 
task. Those who have given us treatises of sub- 
stantial utility, like Mr. Henry Sidgwick in one line 
and the late distinguished Dr. Roscher in another, 
do not belong to the class we are describing; for they 
have avoided abstract speculations altogether and 
kept close to facts. 

Anyone, however, who is not discouraged by the 
experience to which we have referred, and who wishes 
to have a readable summary and criticism of the 
views of various schools regarding the theory of the 
State and the tedious and arid topic of Sovereignty, 
may be recommended to Mr. Willoughby’s book. 
We disagree with many of its views, and we do not 
always find it accurate in details. On page 212, 
for instance, he says: “In theory, at least, all 
British law owes its existence to the will of the 
throne, and Queen Victoria possesses to-day, in a 
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strict juristic sense, the same plenitude of legis- 
lative power that William the Conqueror exercised ” 
(an odd statement); and he proceeds to quote, with 
approval, a passage from Hearn in which that 
generally judicious writer says that “every Act of 
Parliament is enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty.” No doubt it is, but the words follow 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and of the Commons, and by 
the authority of the same” ; and these later words, 
which have been used since the time of King Henry 
the Sixth, show how greatly the juristic theory has 
changed since the days of the feudal monarchy. 
Again, on p. 390, he contrasts “ Roman Civil Law in 
which the State had been viewed as the creator of 
law” with “its principle quicquid principi placuit 
legis habet vigorem,” with “ the Germanic idea that 
law is created by the customary habit of the people.” 
But the Romans, no less than the old Germans, 
held the people to have a power of creating law 
by custom, and Mr. Willoughby will find this laid 
down in the beginning of the Institutes, close to the 
passage about quicquid principi placuit. 

When our author quits the deserts of Austinianism 
for the cultivated land of American or British 
political arrangements, his remarks are generally 
sound: and his few observations on Democracy 
are more practical and more relevant to modern 
phenomena than the copious diatribe of Mr. Lecky. 
Instead of the vaguely denunciatory jeremiads which 
the latter has recently given us, in which most of 
what is wrong in modern society and politics is 
set down without examination or discrimination as 
the result of that one cause, Mr. Willoughby chooses 
for animadversion matters in which it may fairly 
be said that the governmental arrangements of 
democratic countries, and particularly of the United 
States, leave something to be desired. But this 
part of the book is very brief, and lies outside its 
general plan. 












































OLD VIRGINIA. 


Economic History OF VIRGINIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. By Philip Alexander Bruce. 2 vols. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


It is an old complaint that history deals too much 
with courts and kings and wars and tumults, and 
too little with the everyday life of the people, their 
social and economical condition. Volumes like these 
do much to remove the reproach; Mr. Bruce might 
seem to go to the other extreme. He treats of one 
of the States of the Union during one century of its 
existence, but he has produced two bulky tomes; 
and he complains that space fails him! In an 
interesting preface he tells how his designs were 
at first more ambitious, and how he needs must 
narrow them to accomplish anything at all. These 
interesting volumes explain much in the United 
States of to-day, and they throw a sidelight on 
obscure points of the past history of England. The 
fancied presence of gold, the supposed nearness of 
the country to the South Sea, first led to the 
planting of Virginia. The Elizabethan seamen were 
too eager and too romantic to be satisfied with 
commonplace agricultural success; and when they 
found that only such was to be had, the infant 
colony languished. Not till political and economical 
reasons induced emigration from this country was 
there the beginning of prosperity. Here, as else- 
where, the native withered away before the white 
man. From an early period the authorities en- 
deavoured to protect the Redskin in the enjoyment 
of some part of his lands, but nothing could stop 
the aggressive Saxon. Legal forms rather helped 
the process; the Indians were prepared to barter 
huge tracts of territory for an absurd consideration ; 
no such barter was valid without the consent of the 
Colonial Assembly, but this was not unreasonably 
refused. Thus, in 1662, five thousand acres were 
sold for fifty match-coats; the Indians were not 
very numerous, and, except at the very first, they 














































Were never a serious danger to the State. The 
staple product of Virginia during all this century 
was tobacco; it was the sole export to England, and 
its production was the occupation of the great mass 
of the population. It was the universal currency ; 
all wages were paid in it, all wealth estimated by it. 
There was great lack of the precious metals in that 
age, and we see why what is called “the mercantile 
theory” had so strong a hold on the imagination of 
the people, since the want of a circulating medium 
was so keenly felt. Yet the very want fostered 
trade ; the English merchant had a double profit ; he 
took out goods which he bartered against tobacco; 
he obtained this at a low valuation, and sold it in 
England at a huge profit. The other great want of 
the infant colony was labour; Kngland and Virginia 
seemed made for one another, and in the one country 
there were thousands for whom it was difficult to 
provide work; in the other there were thousands of 
acres of primeval forest to be reduced to cultivation. 
But the expenses of emigration at the lowest then 
were six pounds per head, a great sum in those days. 
The difficulty was got over by a system of appren- 
ticeship; the emigrant gave so many years’ labour 
to the contractor who took him out, and by whom 
his services were bartered with the planter. The 
system had many abuses ; stories were current of how 
people were, in the phrase of the time, “spirited away,” 
inveigled under one pretence or another on board ship, 
and then sold into temporary bondage. Also youthful 
criminals were bullied into praying for transport- 
ation to escape the consequences of some slight 
offence, and were then disposed of for the profit 
of the civic authorities: Bristol was notorious for 
this infamous traffic, and the attack by Judge 
Jeffreys on the authorities of that town, therefore, 
is one of the redeeming features of his career. But 
at the worst the apprenticeship was a matter of 
three or four years, and the industrious emigrant 
might become a master in turn, whilst from the 
first he lived in rude plenty. Nay, the planters 
so keenly felt the disadvantages attached to the 
short terms of service that they gave every en- 
couragement to the slave-trade, which, beginning 
in 1619, soon grew to great dimensions. No one had 
any doubts about the morality of the traffic; it 
was assumed that the negro was somewhat like 
an animal, or that the advantages to him were 
so great that he owed a heavy debt of gratitude 
to his owners. He was better suited for field labour 
than the white, and as he was cheaper his use 
finally checked the tide of immigration. A brilliant 
passage in Mill's “ Political Economy” shows on 
theoretical grounds the ultimate futility of slave 
labour; Mr. Bruce proves from the facts themselves 
how great a curse slavery was to Virgiaia, Save 
for it, the country had been stocked with the very 
best of the Anglo-Saxon race, a greater variety of 
industries would have flourished, and a higher state 
of civilisation and prosperity Wttained. Tobacco is 
a wasteful culture; it exhausts the ground so 
speedily that new territory is incessantly called for 
This mattered little in the early days of the colony 
but it became of great importance later on. Free 
labour would have gone into other channels; slave 
labour was for many reasons restricted to tobacco 
growing. Thus in Virginia the plantation, not the 
township, was the unit; its proprietor shunned 
neighbours because he required a vast extent of 
spare land, and because he desired to be a despot 
within his own domains. Thus, the owner became 
a glorified specimen of the English country gentle- 
man, and thus the aristocracy of the South arose. 

These are but a few of the points touched on 
in the interesting volumes before us. No praise 
could be too high for the industry which has 
collected, often from manuscript and unpublished 
sources, enormous masses of detail, or the command 
of the subject which has made that detail serve to 
illustrate the life of the past. The author has 
succeeded in finding a hitherto unworked mine, and 
he has laboured it to every possible advantage. 
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AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 
Srr SamveL FerGuson IN THE IRELAND OF His Day. 
By Lady Ferguson. With Portraits, 2 vols. London: 


William Blackwood & Sons. 


In this interesting biography there is a recurring 
note of disappointment at Ferguson's failure to gain 
a hearing for his poetry either in England or in 
Ireland. “Appreciation,” he writes to Father 
Russell, editor of the Jrish Monthly Magazine, “ has 
been almost denied me in the great centres of 
criticism in England”; while in Ireland it is a 
surprise to him—which he expresses to Judge 
O' Hagan—that “ Congal” has still an audience, “ fit 
though few.” This disappointment is as unreason- 
able as it is natural, since anything either new or 
great—and “ Congal,” “ Deirdré” and “ Conary” are 
both new and great—needs time to grow into appre- 
ciation. An original writer has slowly to create the 
taste which can appreciate him, as you have to stand 
at some distance from a mountain to realise its height. 
Besides this general prejudice against anything 
new, there was a special prejudice against anything 
Celtic to account for the inadequate appreciation 
both in England and in Ireland of “ Congal” and its 
congeners. “ All things Celtic,” writes Ferguson to 
Professor Blackie, “are regarded by our educated 
classes as of questionable fon, and an idea exists 
that it is inexpedient to encourage anything tending 
to foster Irish sentiment. The repugnance to the 
subject amongst English men of letters—from whom 
our upper classes have borrowed all they know or 
feel in the matter—is not unnatural. A man who 
fancies his education finished does not like to learn 
a new language and a new classical dictionary with 
a view merely to the expression of critical opinion 
for an audience at present very limited in number, 
and probably better read in the subject than him- 
self.” The bulk of the Irish people, on the other 
hand, whose prejudices were all pro-Celtic, cared 
only for politics. It is natural that politics, which 
has done so much for them, should be so much to 
them, but it is surely a pity that it should be as 
exacting as Artemus Ward thought the negro 
question to be during the American Civil War. “I 
am willing to admit that the nigger is a man and 
a brother, but he isn’t also my father, mother, sister, 
sweetheart, uncle, aunt, and cousins.” This total 
absorption in politics—and in what Ferguson held 
strongly to be degrading politics—was also answer- 
able for retarding indefinitely the Celtic literary 
ren vissanca. 

Ferguson's sense of disappointment was human, 
natural, and even inevitable, but it must be re- 
membered, to his honour, that the choice of a 
necessarily unpopular subject was not inevitable. 
The poet who wrote, at the age of twenty-one, “‘ The 
Forging of the Anchor” could have commanded the 
popularity he deliberately sacrificed to his patriotic 
determination to do what he could, as he expressed 
it to a brother-poet, “to make a literature for 
this country which must be lofty, moral, and 
distinctively Irish.” “But is ‘The Forging of 
the Anchor’ your own, Kit?” asked Tickler of 
“Christopher North,” when Wilson had read out 
the poem to the literary coterie of the “ Noctes 
Ambrosian.” “I wish it were,” replied Wilson. 
“But the world will yet hear of the writer.” If 
the world has hardly yet heard of Ferguson, it was 
his own generous fault in giving up to Ireland what 
he might have given, to the immeasurable advantage 
of his fame, to mankind. So much Irish patriotism 
answers to Dr. Johnson's definition of the article, 
that Ferguson's modest, dogged, indomitable per- 
sistence—to his prejudice—in a literary Celtic 
crusade that 


sade seemed even to his countrymen 
Quixotic, deserves a recognition which it has 
certainly not received. In 1845, Ferguson, in 


a New Year's Poetic Epistle to Dr. Gordon, 
exjoresses the feeling which inspired and sustained 
this crusade : 





“Lord, for ae day o’ service done her! 
Lord, for ane hour’s sunlight — her! 
Here, Fortune, tak’ warld’s wealth and lhonour— 
You're no’ my debtor, 
Let me but rive ae link asunder 
O° Erin's fetter! 
‘Let me but help to shape the sentence 
That puts the pith o’ independence, 
O” self-respect in self-acquaintance 
And manly pride, 
Until auld Eber-Scot’s descendants 
Take a’ beside!” 
The very dialect in which he expresses this perfervid 
patriotism suggests another sacrifice he made to it 
beside that of fame. It is his native Orange dialect, 
for he was born and bred a Belfast Orangeman, 
among whose many hard virtues patriotism can 
hardly be reckoned. His own picture of an Orange- 
man—the happiest ever drawn—will give some idea 
of the distance he had to travel from his home and 
his friends to become a Celtic patriot. He was asked 
once, When on the North-East Circuit, to sing, and 
the result was so insupportable that he was implored 
in future to substitute a recitation for a song at the 
bar-mess ; and the recitation he substituted was “ The 
Loyal Orangeman.” We give the first verse as a 
specimen, regretting that lack of space prevents us 
giving the racy, vigerous, and caustically humorous 
poem in full: 
“A am a loyal Orangeman 
From Portadown upon the Bann ; 
My loyalty, A will maintain, 
Was ever and always without stain, 
Though rebelly Papishes may call 
My loyalty ‘ conditional.’ 
A never did insist upon 
Nor ask condition beyont the one— 
The crown o’ the causeway on road and street, 
And the Papishes put under my feet!” 

It was hardly from his Orange environment that 
Ferguson derived his sweetness and light, his love 
of country, and his Celtic inspiration. But if he 
abjured Orangeism, he never abjured Conservatism 
of a kind so enlightened as to be rare anywhere, but 
rarest of allin Ireland. “In politics,” he writes, “I 
am a Conservative, but always was, and am, a great 
detester of party and faction, and an implacable 
enemy of those projectors and centralisers whose 
schemes appear to me to keep society in Ireland 
from consolidating into a settled strength and 
refinement.” No one would have endorsed more 
emphatically Goethe's denunciation of the hand-to- 
mouth Divide et impera policy of short-sighted 
cunning: 

“*Divide and Rule,’ the politician cries; 
‘Unite and Lead,’ is the maxim of the wise.” 
No man, ther, of his day made more or dearer 
sacrifices than Ferguson to his patriotism. He holds 
himself the first place among those “ Irish gentlemen, 
scholars, artists, and men of taste” he describes as 
“engaged in the generous task of making their 
capital a home for the quiet pursuits of intellect. 
All have made serious personal sacrifices, and have 
preferred remaining poor and almost unknown in 
their own country to accepting the invitation to 
wealth and fame which London holds out to the 
talent of the rest of the Empire.” He did what he 
could “to make the voice of this despised people of 
ours heard high up Olympus,” in the teeth of heart- 
sickening discouragement, which yet did not dis- 
courage him. “The poets,” he writes to a brother 
poet, “will save the people whom the rogues and 
cowards have corrupted. I shall not live, I dare 
say, to see the salvation, but I shall die believing in 
it.” The old Roman, whose one glory it was not to 
have despaired of his country in desperate circum- 
stances, well deserves his immortality, and Fergu- 
son's fine faith in his country’s resurrection proves 
“that love can hope where reason would despair.” 
It may seem ungracious, in acknowledging the 
pleasure this biography has given us, to complain of 
its shape, “if shape it might be ca!led that shape 
had none.” In truth, not Ferguson's letters only, 
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but the acts and incidents of his life, seem to 
have been shuffled and dealt out to us like a 
pack of cards. 


ONE WORD MORE ON BROWNING. 


BROWNING AND THE CurisTIAN FaitH. By Edward 
Berdoe, M.R.C.S. London: George Allen. 


Ix a modest manly preface Dr. Berdoe, to whom 
we are indebted for several books on the poems of 
Robert Browning, tells us how this last one came to 
be written. Like many others of his age, the author 
was led away from religion by the influence of what 
is called modern thought; and, unlike most of them, 
he has been brought back to it by peetry. His light 
and guide along the upward path was Browning; in 
him Dr. Berdoe has found arguments for belief and 
strong persuasives of the truth of Christianity 
which he would fain advertise to men and women 
who still abide in his former desolate scepticism. 
Hence, if we may term the pattern unbelieving poet 
Lucretius, the author of “The Ring and the Book” 
would be an eloquent anti-Lucretius, expounding 
with unrivalled passion and subtle analysis the 
grounds upon which to build up again our 
earthquake-tossed beliefs—our Theism and even 
our Gospel history. No one will pretend that 
Browning never meant to be didactic, positive, 
and insistent—not even Professor Jones, who calls 
him (by a figure of speech, we suppose) agnostic; 
whereas it may be plausibly maintained that a 
slight dose of uncertainty and diffidence would have 
added to the singer's charm. If, then, he aimed at 
teaching as well as delighting, there can be no wrong 
done in asking what he has taught. Poetry and 
philosophy, in the old Greek days, used to speak one 
language, and move graciously down the swinging 
hexameters which offered them a common path- 
way. They are not utterly alien to each other 
yet. Mr. Swinburne has deified the doctrines of 
Aristippus in a dialect of flame and colour; Heine 
was a Pagan in verse quite as revolutionary as 
any unrhymed rhetoric; and “In Memoriam” and 
“Locksley Hall” give expression to principles which 
it would be easy to rewrite as the dogmas of a creed, 
not perhaps consistent in all its parts, but evidently 
sincere, and adorned for the world’s acceptance. 
Why should not Browning come forward in the 
philosopher's cloak, as well as these his tuneful 
brethren ? 

But they, indeed, are tuneful; and Browning has 
too often sacrificed his verse to his convictions, in 
the spirit of Diogenes, when he cast off the garments 
of the well-bred Athenian. “It is the contents which 
make the vase beautiful,’ said someone that had 
not looked deep into the truth of form. Were 
Browning's arguments, thus stripped to the athlete's 
proportions, strikingly original, much might be 
allowed to them; but Dr. Berdoe’s volume, which 
renders them fairly and forcibly, proves that they 
eseemble the arguments in common course ;—sound 
though, if you please, yet nothing rare; keen, but 
not new; and so peremptory in tone or gesture on 
occasion as to provoke a feeling of coolness towards 
he jubilant optimist who urges them with too loud 
4 laugh. There is the mischief—Browning had 
omething of the nervous energy, reiteration, and 
loggedness of the Jew; in the full sunlight of his 
philosophy the outlines stare and strike us full in 
he face; but the stars cannot shine through it, and 
hight, with its clouds and its spectral apparitions, is 
hot so much as imaginable. Men resent apologetics 
which seem to deny what sad experience teaches— 
he rift that runs down from height to depth in this 
perplexing universe, and is healed by no secret of 
fulence, nay, not by religion itself, in any world we 
M0 actually perceive. The least convincing of Dr. 
Serdoe’s exhortations are such as enforce Browning's 
surance that “all's well.” Neither is it quite 

tistian to “greet the unknown with a cheer.” 
he known itself has sometimes proved so Gorgon- 
“ein its death-dealing power—life so abounds in 






















enigmas beyond our solution—that we must needs, 
when we glance forward, stoop, as the earlier 
Browning did, “into a dark tremendous sea of 
cloud”; we may hope, yet the spirit within us 
shivers at the touch of the unknown. Such an airy 
confidence has this English poet that we seem in 
reading his hasty headlong verse to be listening now 
and again to Walt Whitman; but that is tempera- 
ment, not philosophy, which talks big and does not 
falter on the edge of the great deep. Thought will 
make its reserves, nor will it pretend it has a sound- 
ing-line for this Atlantic. 

The strong Hebrew assurance—yes, in Browning 
it is supreme and universal. He likes to watch men’s 
actions, and to resolve them into their casuistry. 
Free-will, sturdy choice, a love which is energetic 
rather than sentimental or passion-struck—not 
musing contemplation, nor reverie, nor the mystic’s 
lonely dream—these are his keynotes, stirring and 
brave, yet less complex than the life he is boldly 
dashing down upon his tablets. In religion his 
method is the same—a certain cut and thrust of 
word-fencing, question and answer, point by point, 
line upon line; it is dry intellect working with a 
graver’s tool; and, if this be science, Browning has 
given us the elements of a scientific religion. His 
commentator, who employs the modern words some- 
what loosely, now affirms and now denies that 
religious belief is a matter of reasoning; but he 
means, we fancy, to indicate, as the source of his 
master’s strength, the appeal to experience, to the 
life of the soul, which others, from Cardinal 
Newman to Tolstoi, have insisted upon as a decisive 
argument against unbelief: Man cannot live with- 
out religion. If this be a fact, it overbears by its 
intrinsic weight all the objections @ priori that the 
enemies of religion can bring. As Kant would say, 
then, it follows that the truth of religion is a 
postulate of the practical Reason. And for 
Browning, as for the late Professor Romanes, to 
admit Theism involves the admission of Christianity: 
the word of the spirit must become historical flesh 
and blood. This acknowledgment alone, accepted 
by reason—says the dying St. John of that stately 
and touching poem, “A Death in the Desert ’—solves 
“all questions in the earth and out of it.” Solves 
them; or renders them superfluou;s? A little, 
perhaps, of both. Browning, possessed of such 
Talmudic, such Rabbinesque subtlety, would always 
prefer to focus in brilliant points his pillar of fire. 

We have carefully refrained from entering into 
the details of Dr. Berdoe’s expesition, which savour 
too much of theological literature for these columns. 
Nor could we do justice to them by quoting or com- 
pressing the arguments that deal with so many 
heads of controversy—with Bible criticism, the 
origin of conscience, heredity, love, prayer, miracles, 
and final retribution. Much treasure is heaped up 
from authors old and new; the earnest, cheerful 
accent never fails, and felicitous phrase and epithet 
are not wanting. It may be permitted us to single 
out for especial remark the principle to which, with 
Browning, this healthy volume recurs again and 
again: that man is no less resporsible for his beliefs 
than his actions. Dr. Martineau, who will not be 
suspected of undervaluing intellect, has said in his 
vivid metaphorical style: “Our devout beliefs are 
not built, as we suppose, upon the dry strand of 
reason, but ride upon the flood of our affections. 
Faith is the natural hypothesis of a pure and good 
heart, whence it looks on the face of nature and of 
life, and deciphers and welcomes their diviner 
lineaments.” In short, as St. Thomas Aquinas lays 
down, while we do, of course, believe with the mind, 
we must yet determine our beliefs, in the whole 
region where doubt can possibly exist, by rational 
or irrational choice—but certainly we choose them. 
Count Guido, the villain of Browning's noble but 
most composite tragedy, is to be held responsible for 
the baseness which makes him believe “in just the 
vile of life.” We may train ourselves to have faith 
in goodnecs: and those who think that truth 
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demands of them to be simply passive while argu- 
ments, no matter what their tendency, are urged 
upon them, have already yielded to one of the worst 
temptations that can befall a man; they have 
neutralised the divinity that is in their nature, and 
given the destructive elements free play. It is well 
to bear this in mind when chaos pleads against 
cosmos within the court of our reasoning. To many, 
however, there will seem a jauntiness in Browning's 
philosophy of experience as a whole not easily recon- 
cilable with the profound insight which is here 
claimed on his behalf. He cannot slay the python 
of evil outright with his arrows of Apollo, and he is 
tempted, almost in the spirit of Victor Hugo, to 
change it sometimes into one of God's cherubim. 
But his rectitude of purpose will not let him go 
astray so far; and he turns to pluck flowers at his 
feet, or to stare, as he says, into the blue, forgetting 
that which he cannot wholly vanquish—the cheery, 
quick-moving, resolute, eager, and possibly some- 
what commonplace poet of action in an age of prose. 





FICTION. 


ScARLET AND Grey. Stories of Soldiers and Others. 
By Florence Henniker; and THe Spectre OF THE 
Reat. By Thomas Hardy anl Florence Henniker. 
London: John Lane. 

A Kentucky Cotonet. A Novel. By Opie Read. London: 

Adam & Charles Black. 

Your Money or Your Lire. A Story. By Edith 
Carpenter. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


In 


ONE has learnt to look forward with very pleasant 
anticipations to each fresh work from the pen of 
Mrs. Henniker; and, in the case of her latest 
production, curiosity had been further stimulated 
*by the announcement that the book would contain 
a contribution from Mr. Thomas Hardy. In the 
slender red volume now lying before us the result 
of their joint labours is embodied, and we may say 
at once that every anticipation is here satisfied. 
The book, which is entitled “In Scarlet and Grey,” 
contains seven short stories, of which the first six 
are entirely Mrs. Henniker’s, whilst the last, called 
“The Spectre of the Real,” is that in which Mr. 
Hardy has collaborated. We are paying no small 
compliment to Mrs. Henniker when we say that 
her unassisted work in this volume seems to us fully 
as effective, as artistic, and as pungent in its irony 
as that portion wherein the great master of modern 
Eaglish fiction has lent his aid. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to speak too highly of the delicacy, 
restraint, and pathos of such stories as “ The Heart 
of the Colour-Sergeant” or “In the Infirmary ”"— 
stories whose charm and grace place them infinitely 
above the average standard of contemporary fiction. 
The gift of writing admirable English is an inherit- 
ance with Mrs. Henniker, and it is a gift without 
which the short story becomes a feeble and vapid 
thing. The severest simplicity, mingled with the 
finest tenderness, gives to her style that hall-mark 
of distinction which is the very essence of the 
matter in such work as this. It is a real delight 
to read anything so delicately finished and so 
rich in thoughtful insight as are these little 
“ stories of soldiers and others,” each one of which is 
irradiated by a warm glow of human tenderness 
that goes straight to the reader's inmost heart, and 
brings to his eyes those involuntary tears that are 
the sincerest tribute to an author's power. The 
stories we have named are sombre, and even 
tragic, in tone; but in “A Successful Intrusion” 
Mrs. Henniker shows that a lighter vein suits her 
equally well. This tale of a swindling adventurer's 
audacious experiment upon the credulity of a party 
of English persons in a foreign hotel is capitally 
told ; and the vivacity of its humour, the shrewdness 
of its observation, and the lightness of touch with 
which the episode is handled throughout, give 
pleasant proof that Mrs. Henniker has inherited 
much of her distinguished father’s humour, as well 


as his literary graces. Of the story wherein \y 
Hardy has collaborated it is needless to say mor 
than that “The Spectre of the Real,” even had j; 
been anonymously published, would assuredly hays 
betrayed its origin to any reader of Mr. Hardy, 
novels, so obvious in every characteristic touch jg 
the master’s hand in this curiously fantastic bit of 
irony. But even apart from an adventitious attra. 
tion of this nature, “In Scarlet and Grey” possess, 
merits so conspicuous as to commend the bog 
to every lover of refined fiction. Fascinating 
in interest, subtle in analysis, and beautifully 
polished in style, it lays a compelling hand upg 
the sympathy and admiration of its readers. 

“ A Kentucky Colonel” is a story of what may ly 
called, literally in this instance, the Wild West, |; 
deals with a phase of Western American life with 
which Englishmen, at all events, are unfamiliar. That 
lynch-law still prevails in some parts of the Greg 
Republic is notorious ; but that blood-feuds are stij 
kept up between different families in such a State ; 
Kentucky strikes us as surprising. Nevertheles 
much of the interest of a story which is, in its way 
as good as any that has been published during th 
present year, hangs upon the fact of such a fen 
and upon its consequences. A young stranger fro 
the South, Philip Burwood by name, has found 
hospitality and work upon the farm of Colond 
Remington Osbury, in Kentucky. The whok 
Osbury household is delightful. The Colonel hin 
self is manifestly a Western adaptation of that 
still more famous Colonel who gave up his son 
at the Charterhouse, and whom we owe to th 
genius of Thackeray. _It is a genuine pleasu 
to meet such a man, though it be only i 
the pages of fiction, and to regard him as 
possible inhabitant of this planet. His wife 
the very complement of him:elf, with a hes 
all gold and a humour all her own, whilst hi 
daughter is beautiful, stately, and reserved, 
the daughter of such a couples ought to ba. kh 
is, of course, the lot of Philip Burwood to fu 
in love with the lovely Luzelle, and to worship he 
at a distance, as becomes the humble dependent 
the Colonel's bounty. She has another lover—Boy 
Savely by name—who naturally regards Burwood 
pretensions with mingled enmity and scorn. Iti 
through Savely that Burwood, against his will,! 
drawn into the fierce blood-feud of which we ha 
already spoken, and, by an unhappy combinatia 
of events, after a fierce struggle in which his life: 
nearly sacrificed, finds himself a fugitive and 
outlaw. How the stirring adventures of the sto 
end it would be unfair to tell. They keep t 
reader spell-bound from page to page, and prot 
that we do not need to fall back upon the age‘ 
romance in order to discover the romantic. T! 
hairbreadth escapes of the hero, his wanderip 
among strange people and in strange places, and 
friends and foes with whom he meets, make a std 
just as stirring as if, instead of being a nineteew! 
century American, he had been a I'renchman of # 
epoch dear to Stanley Weyman. But even m 
delightful than the thrilling tale of adventure is t 
sunny atmosphere in which the book is steeped, all 
the light which it incidentaily throws upon 
manner of characters, quaint, humorous, 4 
pathetic, whose acquaintanceship we are glad ¢ 
make, and who give to “ A Kentucky Colonel” # 
unmistakable local colour that establishes ™ 
truthfulness of the story, not only as a reco 
of a particular phase of life, but as a genul 
work of art. 

* Your Money or Your Life” deals with a strav 
episode in the life of a young man—one of tho 
episodes which change the fate of the individ 
who encounters them. Tom Norrie, brought up! 
a junior partner in his father’s firm in an Ameri 
city, and reduced to the position of a mere machi 
for grinding out dollars, revolts against his fate, * 
many a man in like case has done before him. 





revolt is helped by the fact that Janet Trumbu! 
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the daughter of his father’s partner, to whom he 
has been half engaged since childhood, gives him 
blankly to understand that he is too much of a miik- 
sop for her taste, and that she means to marry a 
hero or nobody. So Tom throws down his pen in 
disgust, and, with a fair amount of money in his 
ket, escapes from his counting-house prison and 
goes West to find adventures and taste the joy of 
living. That he finds more than he expected will 
be apparent from the fact that before his holiday 
had lasted many weeks, he has not only been fas- 
cinated by a wonderful Western beauty, but has been 
innocently mixed up in an attack by highway rob- 
bers upon a train, and has been arrested on the charge 
of being the leader of the gang. The real leader 
is called Thomas Nelson, and it need not be said 
that the author makes full use of the identity of 
his hero’s initials with those of the highwayman. 
As the Western beauty is half in love with Tom and 
wholly in love with the highwayman, whom she 
believes Tom to be, there are complications in the 
situation which will readily occur to the ingenious 
reader. They are worked out with a great deal 
of skill and a delightful humour by the author, and 
it is not until the end of the story is reached that 
we are delivered from the fear of that “ bad ending” 
which is alike the curse of fiction and of real life. 
The story has many merits, and though some of the 
incidents may lack probability, the improbabilities are 
concealed with genuine skill. Geraldine Rory, the 
sumptuous beauty of Aurory, who likes Tom as a 
man, but would lay down her life for him as 
a highwayman, is a delightful sketch, and her 
chivalrous courage when Tom lies under dire 
suspicion, and is in danger of meeting with 
summary justice at the hands of an outraged 
community, is beyond commendation. But it is 
not Miss Geraldine that Tom marries in the end. 





















































FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Dr. HUBERT PaRRY, in the new volume—the eightieth, by the 
way—of the International Scientific Series, describes with wide 
but lightly-handled knowledge “The Evolution of the Art of 
Music.” The historical development of music, like that of art, 
it is claimed in these pages, is, broadly speaking, concerned with 
the growth of the mastery of design and of the technique of ex- 
pression; “the only real difference is that the artist formulates 
impressions received through the eyes, and the musician furmu- 
lates the direct expression of man’s innermost feelings and 
sensibilities.” This is a great claim to make for music, unless 
the term be extended to cover poetry. It seems, indeed, to us 
that the highest creative work of the artist, employing that 
term in the broad sense so that it includes poet and painter 
as well as musician, are alike the expression of the highest 
sensibilities and intuitions which are possible to human 
nature. “ All musical expression,” aud here Dr. Parry is 
om safer ground, “may be broadly distributed into two great 
orders. On the one hand there is the rhythmic part, which 
represents actions of the nature of dance motions; and on 
the other, s!! that melodie part which represents some 
kind of singing or vocal utterane».” It appears that the 
seale of modern harmonie music which is in vogue in Europe 
to-day only arrived at its present development in the eighteenth 
ceutury, after having been under a gradual process of modifica- 
tion from an accepted nucleus of nearly a thousand years. There 
is mach in these chapters of peculiar interest concerning folk- 
inusie, the rise and triumph of early instrumental music, aud the 
forces which have shaped the modern opera, and in this con- 
nection the characteristics of the great composers aro passed 
in luminous analytical survey. Beethoven, declares Dr. Parry, 
stands exactly at the tarning-point of the ways of modern art, 
and combines the sum of past human effort in the direction of 
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musical design with the first ripe utterance of modern impulse— 
made possible by the great accumulation of artistic resources— 
in the direction of human expression. Here is the conclusion of 
the whole matter as it is set forth in this eminently suggestive, 
as well as scholarly exposition : “ Taking the most comprehensive 
view of the story of musical evolution, it may be said that in the 
earlier stages, while the actual resources were being developed 
and principles of design were being organised, the art passed 
more and more away from the direct expression of human 
feeling. But after a very important crisis in modern art, 
when abstract beauty was especially emphasised and cultivated 
to the highest degree of perfection, the balance swung over in 
the direction of expression again; and in recent times music has 
aimed at characteristic illustration of things which are interest- 
ing and attractive on other grounds than mere beauty of design 
or of texture.” The resources of modern music are so vast that 
Dr. Parry thinks that only composers endowed with special 
vital energy, as well as power to grasp many factors at once, are 
likely to use them to the full, There ave no lack of indica- 
tions, he thinks, that this rich variety of resource is becoming 
somewhat burdensome, and is awakening a longing for music 
a little less copious in detail and artistic fulness. Stress 
is laid on the fact that there must be music for all sorts and 
conditions of men, but it is urged that there is no necessity 
that a composition based on only the “minutest fraction of 
the available resources of art” need be bad. “ The song from 
the music-hall may be excellent and characteristic, and often is ; 
the music of people who have every opportunity to be refined 
and cultivated may be detestab'y bad, and often is. There is an 
infinite variety of words which admit of being expressed—from 
the noble, aspiring, human sincerity of a great nature like 
Brahms to the rank, impudent, false sentimentality of impostors 
who shall be nameless.” There is an admirable table of contents 
to the book, a good index, and many snatches of representative 
music. 

People in search of a clear and at the same time a com- 
prehensive survey of “ Madagascar Before the Conquest” can 
scarcely do better than consult Mr. Sibree’s succinct manual of 
reference. There is scarcely an — of Malagasy life which 
is not discussed in its pages, and the characteristics of the 
scenery, the folk-lore onl superstitions of the people, and much 
that is curious in their customs, are handled with intimate know- 
ledge in a book which is the outcome of more than thirty years’ 
acquaintance of the island. Mr. Sibree has much that is of 
permanent value to say in explanation of Malagasy place-names 
and the ethnology of the country. He gives, moreover, a detailed 
account of the fauna and flora of Madagascar. It sesms that, 
in spite of the fact that Madagascar is only about two hundred 
and thirty miles distant from Africa, the larger mammalia of 
that continent are entirely absent. There are no elephants, lions, 
leopards, hyenas, or giraffes, and, what is more remarkable, there 
are no monkeys, whilst the horses and dogs ars all of foreign 
introduction. At the same time, there are in the island some 
most interesting and exceptional forms of life. Mr. Sibreo 
states—if we may turn abruptly to another subject—that all 
the ancient towns in the interior of Madagascar were built— 
to secure immunity from sudden attack—on the top of hills, 
and the greatest of these was Antananarivo, the present capital. 
It is a picturesque and, in certain respects, an imposing place, 
and it represents not merely the seat of government, but the 
most advanced civilisation of which Madagascar can so far 
boast, It is sixty years since the London oye Society 
established itself in the central provinces of the island, and 
Antananarivo in the modern sense is largely its creation. 
Artisan missionaries were sent, as well as those who gave them- 
selves exclusively to educational and religious work —with the 
resnit that the Malagasy made rapid material progress, as well as 
renounced the idolatry which everywhere prevailed at the 
beginning of the present century. The book contains many 
illustrations and the most recent and authoritative map of the 
island, prepared in Paris last year and embodying the most 
receut exploration. 

There are many droll stories—racy, for the most part, of 
the Irish soil—in the rambling, gossiping book entitled “ Here 
and There Memories.” They are, for the most part, of the 
smoking-room type, and the flavour of some of them is rather 
pronounced. Many well-known names of celebrities of a 
former generation cross the page, and not a few of them cut a 
ridiculous figare up it. There are some grotesque reminis- 
cences of the old duelling days, and much odd and often audacious 
gossip of men and manners. Occasionally the element of broad 
farce is introduced, and of this it may be as well to give an 
examp!e :— 

At a shebeen in Drumlish, in Longford, I heard a pedlar tell wonders . 
of the Battle of Waterloo. He wound up with, ‘‘ Well, yez see, they 
were fightin’ and shootin’ like fury through the livelong day, and 
chargin’ here and strav-agin there, and divil a perch of advantage th’ 
one or th’ other, Boney’s men or the Juke’s could take from one another, 
All at onst an ould gineral slipped a-one side and gave an ordher on the 
sly. Soon afther there was a charge in front. The innimy turned. 
Wellington put his spy-glass to his eye, and says to his aid-ju-kong, 
‘What's thim?’ For the love; f Heaven, what’sthim’’ ‘Thim!’ says 
the aid-ju-kong, ‘thims the Longford Militia.” ‘The what!’ says 
the Juke. ‘The Longford Militia, y’r Grace,’ says the aid-ju-kong. 
‘Then, God help the French! it’s all over. Poor Boney!’ and wid 
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o- he puts his hand on the top of his spy-glass, 


latther, and rode off to dinner,”’ 

E vidently the author of this racy chit-chat has lived long in the 
land, has had a strange and diversified experience of life, is a 
shrewd observer, and possesses a keen sense of humour, and so 
it happens that he has put together, with little art and some- 
times with questionable taste, an amusing book, which appears, 
appropriately enough, at a time of year when serious reading of 
any kind is at a discount. 

‘India: Forty Years of Progress and Reform” is tho 
absurdly exaggerated title of an interesting, though assuredly 
not a modest, sketch of the life and times of Mr. Malabari, who 
is perhaps best known in this country by a remarkable shrewd 
book of travel sketches entitled “An Indian Eye on English 
Life.” His work as a journalist and social reformer in India 
is passed in somewhat ecstatic review in these pages; but, in 
spite of much ill-judged laudation, the fact remains that Mr. 
Malabari is an excellent example of the most enlightened class 
of men whom India is producing in the course of her new 
development under British rule. There was not the slightest 
occasion for the superlative compliments which are lavished 
upon Mr. Malabari, since his life and work, with its union of 
lofty ideals and unwearied devotion to the public welfare, speaks 
for itself. He has, in fact, done much to heighten and better 
the lives of the common people of India, as well as to extend 
education, lessen the severity of caste, and render more tolerable 
the position of defenceless child-wives and child-widows. There 
is much in these pages which throws into impressive relief the 
work of Mr. Malabari as a national reformer, and much also is 
incidentally stated which shows the unselfish character of the 
man. If, however, Mr. Malabari is personally as modest as 
these pages assert, he must feel, we imagine, rather taken aback 
by the brazen-mouthed praise of his trumpeter. 
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